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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


AuTHoUGH by superhuman efforts some sort of agreement may 
be patched up at San Remo between the Allied Governments, 

= and the usual announcement made that “they 
ra the are more united than ever,” it would be foolish 
to close our eyes to the alarming crisis through 
which the Entente has recently passed, if only because its re- 
currence is inevitable in the near future. It is therefore essential 
that we try and understand it and place the blame for what would 
be a catastrophe to civilization on the right shoulders. That the 
British Prime Minister has been a pernicious factor is common 
knowledge. He is the primary cause of recent “alarums and 
excursions,” though without the support of the Italian Prime 
Minister Mr. Lloyd George’s efforts would have been relatively 
innocuous. Last year at the Paris Peace Conference mischief 
was due to the disastrous combination of the American President 
and the British Prime Minister against Monsieur Clemenceau, 
who expended himself in struggling against their opinionated 
unreasonableness. This year we have Mr. Lloyd George’s com- 
bination with Signor Nitti against another French Premier— 
namely, M. Millerand. No fair-minded person can hold either the 
Clemenceau or the Millerand Government responsible for these 
untoward developments. ‘The last thing that France has sought is 
any quarrel with any Ally, and to avoid a rift within the Entente 
or any breach with the United States M. Clemenceau went to 
the extreme limits of concession, even so far as to reject the strategic 
advice of Marshal Foch for the sake of the British and American 
guarantee against future German aggression. No one except M. 
Clemenceau could have conducted the Peace Conference to a suc- 
cessful or even an orderly conclusion, Without him it would 
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have resolved itself in chaos, and but for him the French Parlia- 
ment would have rejected a Treaty which, from the French point 
of view, fails, because it provides neither reasonable security for 
the future nor adequate reparation for the past. It was only 
the personal prestige of the “Tiger” that enabled any Treaty 
to be made. His successor, M. Millerand, is an eminently reason- 
able man, though happily tenacious of his pre-eminently sound 
opinions. He could not fail to appreciate the force of the strictures 
of the ex-Prime Minister, M. Barthou, who recently took upon 
himself the invidious task of enlightening the French Chamber of 
Deputies—in unconventional manner and in uncompromising 
language—-concerning the tortuous policy that was being pursued 
by Downing Street, which apparently wished to enhance the 
difficulties of France and to diminish those of Germany. 


WE can assure M. Barthou—who, as the author of the French 
Three Years’ Military Service Law, speaks with exceptional 

; weight on Anglo-French affairs—that an immense 
a and never-decreasing number of Englishmen share 
his concern and disquietude, and resent the personal 
Foreign Policy pursued by Mr. Lloyd George as keenly as he does. 
Moreover, on this side of the Channel, besides being condemned 
as inimical to French interests, it is detested as a humiliation, 
to England. Our Prime Minister has no mandate to drag our 
good name in the dust by these disingenuous tactics. Mr. Lloyd 
George was not put in power for the purpose of converting friends 
into enemies, and not only is he violating the pledges he gave at 
the last election, since repeated, but defying British public opinion 
by his anti-French and pro-German antics. It has occasionally 
happened to France to find herself saddled with some politician 
whom chance and the Party Caucuses had thrown up in the dearth 
of competition. However strongly the mass of Frenchmen dis- 
approved his policy they found him exceedingly difficult to 
dislodge. That is England’s unhappy position to-day. We 
recognize that Mr. Lloyd George is temperamentally unfitted to 
deal with delicate international problems, upon which he has no 
sound instincts, while he refuses to inform himself or to listen to 
those who might keep him straight. It is a grave misfortune for 
France as for all our Allies. It is no less calamitous for England 
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—-indeed, it is a greater misfortune for us because, as our national 
spokesman, the Prime Minister for the time being is able to 
convey an utterly false impression to the world of the sentiments 
and wishes of the British people, who look on in amazed indigna- 
tion while he runs amuck on one vital question after another. All 
unofficial England can do, and it has been effectually done by the 
most powerful and popular organs of the Press, is to manifest her 
disapproval and disgust of Downing Street performances, and to 
make it plain to all whom it may concern that, whatever may be 
the case as regards an ephemeral Coalition Government, the British 
nation has become neither anti-French nor pro-German. Patriotic 
Englishmen regard the present policy of “ embéter la France” 
as a crime against civilization, the future of which depends on 
our intimate and steadfast co-operation on all the larger questions, 
upon which both nations also consider that they are entitled to 
count on the support of Italy, who burnt her boats in 1914 when 
she wisely left her partners in the Triplice—the Central Empires— 
to stew in their own juice. 


SomE men are fundamentally unsound, and when they become 
Ministers they are in a position to do incalculable harm to their 
U i own country as well as to her Allies. We fear Mr. 
Lloyd George is such a man, and that there is now 
no hope of his ever becoming sound. He is a megalomaniac sur- 
rounded by sycophants. He has ceased to learn, and invariably 
harks back to his starting-point. During the war he was con- 
strained by force majeure to be, for once, on the right side, and on 
the collapse of the Asquith Government the leadership fell into his 
lap. Since the war he seems to have resumed his pre-war attitude. 
On the German question he was notoriously one of the most wrong- 
headed members of the original Asquith Government. It is true 
that he made a useful demonstration during the Agidir crisis 
in 1911, when he addressed a salutary warning to Berlin. But 
this utterance aroused such animosity in the Radical Party 
that, as “‘a political strategist,” Mr. Lloyd George decided to 
beat a hasty retreat from his patriotic standpoint and once more 
became a Pacifist ; and during the next three years he was among 
the influences that made for war, by obstructing every form of 
naval and military preparation and by lulling the country into a 
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false sense of security concerning imminent danger. In a burst of 
candour he confessed to usin the autumn of 1914: “ When 
this war broke out we were on better terms with Germany than 
we had been for fifteen years. There was not a man in the Cabinet 
who thought that war with Germany was a possibility under the 
present conditions.” That gives us the measure of the statesman- 
ship of the day. But there was something even worse. When 
Germany doffed the mask with which she had beguiled simple- 
tons, and went on the war-path, Mr. Lloyd George remained 
unmoved, and has sinced declared that the Liberal Party would 
have left France to her fate but for the attack on Belgium. He 
may speak for his Party but not for England, who at great 
moments speaks for herself. There is reason to believe that so 
late as the morning of August 2, 1914, the then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was a Pacifist and a Neutralist, although Germany was 
then at war with France and Russia. Mr. Lloyd George was Mr. 
Asquith’s chief difficulty in persuading his colleagues to do what 
the Prime Minister knew to be not merely the right thing but the 
only thing if Great Britain was to save her own life and honour. 
Mr. Asquith dreaded a Pacifist split in his Cabinet, headed by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and embracing a majority of the 
Government, which contained several rabid Potsdam politicians. 
It is not generally realized that it was Mr. Lloyd George’s attitude 
that caused his chief to temporize at a moment when, as ex- 
President Poincaré has reminded us anew, plain speaking and 
resolute action might afford Peace a chance. Mr. Lloyd George 
was believed to be in touch with those Progressive organs that, 
day by day, published painful articles—e.g. in the Daily News and 
the Manchester Guardian—while the Westminster Gazette sat on 
the accustomed fence—that set out the same arguments for 
abandoning France which the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
simultaneously pressing in Cabinet Council, where he was the 
spokesman and champion of City panic-mongers, who informed 
Mr. Asquith in terms that Great Britain would become wae 4 
if she went into any war. 


Mr. Lioyp GrorcE was likewise thought to be “ colloguing ” with 
his friend Mr..Ramsay Macdonald, and at one momentit was deemed 
probable that in the event of the Government drifting into war it 
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would be defeated in the House of Commons, and “ a reconstruc- 
tion ” would be effected, with the Chancellor of the Exchequer as 
Signor Nitti Pacifist Premier—-in which doubtless Mr. Ramsay 

Macdonald, then Labour Leader, would have been con- 
spicuous—to pursue the Gladstonian policy of 1870. It will be re- 
membered that Mr. Ramsay Macdonald objected as strongly to our 
supporting Belgium as Mr. Lloyd George had objected to our backing 
France. From all this degradation we were saved by the Unionist 
intervention, which provided Mr. Asquith with “an alternative Gov- 
ernment” should his Pacifists persevere to the bitter end, which they 
did not, directly they saw how the cat Was jumping. Belgium became 
the lifeboat in which they escaped from an impasse. We would 
gladly pass the sponge over a painful past were it not continually 
recalled by the Prime Minister’s conduct. He simply will not 
let us forget what he was, and it becomes necessary to say that 
had he been in his present position in 1914 instead of Mr. Asquith 
all his arts and artfulness would have been exerted on the wrong 
side, as they are to-day, and he might have succeeded—to adapt a 
familiar phrase—“ in making the world safe for Germany.” We 
believe that the present Italian Prime Minister was also a 
“ neutralist ’ when it was Italy’s turn to make the great decision 
in the spring of 1915, and that had there been a Nitti Government 
instead of a Salandra Government Italy’s invaluable reinforce- 
ments of the armies of Civilization would have been withheld 
when it was most urgently needed. The peoples of the Entente— 
whether French, Belgian, Italian, or British—cannot consent to 
permit the sabotage of their hardly-earned victory by two states- 
men so grievously lacking in foresight and judgment as these 
astute but unreliable Parliamentarians. Just as the Entente 
backed M. Clemenceau in his prolonged tug-of-war with ‘President 
Wilson and Mr. Lloyd George, so to-day it backs M. Millerand and 
Marshal Foch in their struggle with Mr. Lloyd George and Signor 
Nitti. 


THE issues on which the French and British Governments differed 
were insignificant as compared with the fact of their difference 
French Patience and with the manner in which it was exploited by 
Mr. Lloyd George, who behaved as though he 
wished to pick a quarrel with France. We are apt to impute 
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too much to our Prime Minister’s “ impulsiveness,’ and to 
assume that some momentary mood or casual conversation 
has moved him, but when we note his attitude over a con- 
siderable period we shall find method and even consistency. 
If the public knew all the facts—of which we only know some— 
they would realize that France has had a great deal to put up with 
since the Armistice threw Mr. Lloyd George back upon his pre- 
war prepossessions. M. Clemenceau—though not usually patient 
of what he regards as unreasonable—was extraordinarily patient 
throughout the Peace Conference. He had much to endure, 
both at the hands of President Wilson and of Mr. Lloyd George. 
What made their attitude all the more galling was that it was 
upon questions that concerned the United States and Great 
Britain less than they affected France. The “ English-speaking 
nations” enjoy the protection of sea against Continental “ Mili- 
tarism,” while U.S.A. has the additional protection of distance. 
British and American vitals are safe for the time being by the 
elimination of Germany as a naval mercantile and colonial power. 
Not so France, in whose devastated area President Wilson took 
but exiguous interest. She has suffered infinitely more and been 
far more heavily hit than either her British Ally or her American 
Associate, but she has not obtained that security against Prussian 
barbarism that they have. M. Clemenceau was continually 
surprised, and not infrequently indignant, at the manner in which 
first one and then the other of his “ Anglo-Saxon” colleagues 
made the running. One day Mr. Lloyd George would tear up 
the Polish settlement and insist that Danzig should be separated 
from Poland, of which it is the historic and natural port. Another 
day President Wilson would propose some preposterous regime in 
the Saar as being congruous with his Fourteen Points. Indeed, 
the President looked at every European question in the light of 
something he had said in Washington, while Mr. Lloyd George 
was for ever wondering whether the Germans would like or dislike 
some particular provision. His whole environment in Paris was 
unfortunate, and could not but convince the French that what our 
“ great patriotic Prime Minister” cared most about was to pro- 
pitiate Boches and Bolsheviks. This was all the more mysterious 
because he had recently smitten all their friends in England hip 
and thigh. We cannot be surprised that the French cannot make 
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out what Mr. Lloyd George is driving at, considering that his own 
compatriots are equally bewildered and not less angry at his 
perfidious campaign against the Entente. 


It is impossible to conceive any atmosphere more unfavourable to 
calm deliberation and a statesman-like decision of complicated 

problems than that in which the heads of the Allied 
. Governments habitually meet. It is difficult to 
believe that any question can be considered and 
decided exclusively on its merits, either in Paris or London or 
San Remo, if two of the three Allied Prime Ministers are pre- 
occupied with political manceuvres entirely foreign to the business 
in hand. We have no right to criticize the Italian Prime Minister 
as it is our right and duty to criticize the British Prime Minister, 
for whom every Englishman bears some measure of responsibility, 
just as every Englishman is compromised by his actions. We 
recognize that President Wilson’s inconsiderate treatment of one 
Italian Ministry at the Paris Peace Conference substantially 
increased the difficulties of all other Italian Ministries by stimu- 
lating Italian unrest. Nor have things been made easier for Italy 
at a peculiar trying moment by the attitude of those European 
Allies whose newspapers have accused the Italians of ‘“ Imperial- 
ism” in the same irrational manner that American newspapers, 
and even the American Government, accuse France of “ Mili- 
tarism.” What all the Allies seek is security. Italy, like France, 
deems that she has earned the right to prolonged peace after the 
sacrifices and risks of the Great War, and neither of “the Latin 
sisters”’ are impressed by lectures from nations which have 
gained their objective. The United States has long made it 
obvious that she takes no interest in Europe, and will play no part 
in keeping the peace of the world beyond making a costly bid for 
naval supremacy. This tremendous task will consequently de- 
volve upon France, Italy, and Great Britain, which simply cannot 
afford to quarrel with one another in order that some Political 
Strategist in Rome may secure a Catholic or Socialist vote, or 
that his counterpart in England may over-trump some rival in a 
gamble for the Pacifist vote which is not even necessary to him. 
Meanwhile, these ceaseless intrigues and the feverish excitement 
and anxiety they arouse and the subsequent accommodations 
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they involve after the inevitable “ crisis,” contribute to delay 
the settlement of the gigantic problems pressing upon the Allied 
Prime Ministers, notably the effectual disarmament of Germany, 
the Reparation of which she has not yet paid a mark, the Turkish 
question, the fate of Jerusalem—where Zionism is apparently less 
acceptable than it is in London and New York—and other long 
overdue decisions. 


Ir has naturally been a month of jubilation in Germany, who could 
scarcely credit the evidence of her senses as she watched the 

impending collapse of the dreaded Entente, which 
pool had successfully weathered all the storms of war 

to succumb to the intrigues of peace. As the con- 
troversy on both sides of the Channel became more acute in 
connexion with France’s prudent occupation of Frankfort and 
other German towns when she found Germany violating the Treaty, 
by crowding troops into the Ruhr valley on the usual pretext of 
“suppressing Bolshevism ”’—in which the British Government 
tartly refused to co-operate, though gallant little Belgium manned 
the breach—-and as Mr. Lloyd George’s entourage opened a Press 
campaign against the French Government-—Germany characteristi- 
cally became correspondingly truculent. The “ revision of the 
Treaty,” which the German Government only signed a few months 
ago, was openly advocated in the inspired German Press, and it 
became obvious that Germany would observe no single Peace 
Term that was in the least inconvenient to her unless compelled 
at the point of the bayonet. The new regime in Germany is, like 
the old regime, entirely composed of Germans, and between those 
Germans who call themselves “ Monarchists” and those who 
describe themselves as ‘‘ Republicans” there is little to choose. 
Germans are pretty much alike everywhere, and the present Govern- 
ment plays similar tricks as the Kaiser Government. Their 
diplomacy consists of alternate whining and bluster—whining 
whenever the Allies are united, solid, and resolute, and bluster 
whenever there are any signs of discord or vacillation. So far 
from disarming, it transpires, on the authority of Mr. Winston 
Churchill (who seems also to have developed his old-time tenderness 
for Germany and who was always too intimate with German 
Jews)—Germany still possesses seventeen thousand guns and 
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fifteen thousand aeroplanes, while we have been busily scrapping 
everything to which we owe victory as fast as politicians, who hate 
the sight of soldier or sailor, could get them out of the way. Our 
Rhine army has shrivelled to a skeleton, and if we may believe a 
correspondent of the Times, it is in some respects dependent on the 
recruitment of Germans! Can we wonder that the enemy grows 
increasingly offensive, or that the German Government should 
address a Note to the Allies, coolly proposing to double the Army 
allowed by the Treaty? And so the whole miserable business goes 
on. We are clearly heading for disaster unless we can import a 
little common sense and patriotism into our councils. The only 
practical suggestion we can make to our readers is that they should 
miss no opportunity, at by-elections and elsewhere, of showing 
that, although head of the British Government, Mr. Lloyd George 
does not represent, British public opinion in pursuing his present 
Potsdam policy. Unless it can be curbed we shall have the Hohen- 
zollerns back in Berlin. Mr. Asquith has thrown away another 
precious opportunity by not coming out strongly for the Entente. 
Mr. Runciman, as mentioned elsewhere, disclosed at Edinburgh 
that Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Churchill were “agin” the British 
Navy in 1909. If we had an authentic inside account of Mr. 
Lloyd George’s utterances and actions in Cabinet Council between 
July 27 and August 2, 1914, we should cease to marvel at his 
present phase, of which we are by no means at an end, however 
much the Downing Street Press may bill and coo over “ accord 
at San Remo.” 


WHENEVER international financiers forgather, British interests 
are not unlikely to suffer. Whereas the finance of other countries 

is national and in the hands of their nationals, 
es nail British finance is usually international, and not 

infrequently anti-national. International Jews of 
German origin played far too prominent a part in the City of 
London in pre-war days, and were found intriguing on behalf of 
their “ spiritual home” beyond the Rhine when the crisis broke 
in 1914. During the war these gentry took a back seat, but since 
the Armistice and during the Peace Conference they have been 
more active than ever, and have co-operated with our bureaucrats 
in the noble work of sparing Germany the penalties of defeat. 
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Nor are International Jews the only Internationalists who make 
our finance what it is. There are many so-called “ British firms ” 
with ramifications in the Central Empires and painfully interested 
in German solvency. Indeed, their chief concern is that the 
enemy should be restarted, and much of this talk about the 
“ financial chaos of Europe ”’ is inspired less by a desire to assist 
any Ally than by determination to help Berlin. Our “ Inter- 
nationalists” have long been working for an International Con- 
ference on Finance, for which the League of Nations has recently 
issued invitations. It is to meet in Brussels—which is, anyhow, 
better than Geneva—and will require careful watching, as it will 
afford pro-Germans an opportunity of doing useful spadework in 
the only cause that appeals to them. The invited—including 
Germany -——are to send three delegates, the United States, 
although not a member of the League of Nations, or a signatory 
of the Treaty, is asked to do likewise. This will be interpreted 
by the suspicious opponents of the Covenant in the States as 
another trap to “entangle” their country in European affairs 
and to enlist her aid in European solvency. It complicates an 
awkward issue in the year of a Presidential Election, and one which 
the Republican Party will know how to exploit should President 
Wilson respond to the invitation of the League of Nations. Let 
us hope, though we hardly expect, that the British delegation will 
not consist exclusively of “ Internationalists.” 


WE make no apology for recurring to the thorny topic of Anglo- 
American relations in order to reiterate something we have 
oe frequently said before and shall frequently repeat. 

‘ Great Britain has many bitter enemies in the United 
States who are extremely active and persistent, backed as they are 
by a powerful and popular Press spreading from New York to 
San Francisco. Mr. William Randolph Hearst, the proprietor, 
controller, and inspirer of these newspapers, was once asked, 
“Why are you such a rabid Anglophobe?” He is reputed to 
have said, “ Show me something that would pay better.” Anglo- 
phobia was not invented by the Hearst Press. It was there to be 
exploited by sensational journalism, of which it has become the 
chief and constant feature. It is dangerous to Anglo-American 
relations because it is liable to flare up at any moment over some 
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question of which the British people have not so much as heard. 
Britons cannot believe that Americans waste as much time as 
they do in worrying over us. Our orators do not make matters 
better by ignoring the truth and pretending that U.S.A. exudes 
goodwill towards G.B. Indeed, Anglo-American gushers—how- 
ever unimpeachable their intentions—exasperate the Americans 
with all their meaningless flapdoodle, and mislead the British. 
For this reason we regard such speeches as Lord Reading, Mr. 
Balfour, and the American Ambassador in London habitually 
make at Anglo-American functions as mischievous, though well 
meant. Sir Auckland Geddes, our new Ambassador in Washing- 
ton, who takes up his arduous post at an awkward moment, 
knows America too well to fall into a blunder which is worse than 
a crime in the year of a Presidential Election. 


Ir only the Americans could get it into their heads that England 
does not care a brass farthing or “a red cent’ whom they elect 
a as their next President they would save themselves 
ae an infinity of annoyance. Considering that we 

on this side have not the foggiest idea of the 
difference between Republicans and Democrats, and have never 
been able to persuade any American to explain it, what can it 
matter to us whether Republicans or Democrats carry the day ? 
We are fully occupied with the vagaries of our own politicians— 
the Unionist Tweedledees and the Radical Tweedledums—who 
battle desperately about nothing in particular, and convulse the 
country in order that “the outs” may replace “the ins” and 
then pursue the identical policy which they pronounced to be 
ruining the country. How can we be expected to follow the 
fortunes of American political Parties who, in some superficial 
respects, resemble our own? There may not be that fundamental 
difference between Republicans and Democrats that both imagine, 
We don’t know. We mind our own business. It was lately 
suggested in some American newspaper that “a British intrigue ” 
was afoot on behalf of Mr. Hoover—it was the first we had heard 
of it. We also learnt that we were all passionately anxious for the 
election of Mr. Hoover as President. Why? We don’t know. 
It was not explained. None of us knew that Mr. Hoover was a 
candidate. We have no idea whether he is Republican or Demo- 
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crat. It is said that General Leonard Wood, General Pershing, 
Senator Johnson, Governor Lowden, Mr. McAdoo, and other 
eminent men and dark horses are in the field. May they all 
succeed! They would not have the writer’s vote, which, were 
he qualified, would be reserved for Mr. William Jennings Bryan, 
the only “ logical candidate” for the Presidency—he would keep 
America “ dry ” and many other places “ wet.” The world will 
never be happy or peaceful until he enters the White House. 


“‘What’s the matter with Bryan?” 

“ He’s all right.” 

Who’s all right ?” 

“ WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN!” 


Ir cannot be said that the House of Lords has increased its prestige 
as a patriotic institution of late years. It is becoming popular 
with the world represented by the Daily News. 
—— It has never recovered, and can hardly hope to 
recover, from the fatal blunder of capitulating 


over the Parliament Bill of 1911 to a mere whisper of a creation 
of peers. To-day it is a nerveless and invertebrate body, useful 


to Party managers by providing them with valuable bait for pluto- 
cratic contributors to the Party war chests. The crisis of 1914-18 
provided a golden opportunity of national leadership which 
unfortunately the Upper House missed—the excuse being that 
all that was most virile in its membership was on active service 
either at home or abroad. But that was no reason that the hun- 
dreds of peers remaining behind should allow their House to become 
the happy hunting-ground of Whig lords infected with Pacifism, 
who were allowed to give the world a false conception of the senti- 
ments and policy of the general body of the peerage, who, as 
English gentlemen, are essentially sound if politically supine. 
The same elements that were only too prominent at the back of 
the war are again to the fore in the discussion of the Peace, and for 
an entire afternoon (April 23) poured forth an almost unbroken 
stream of mischievous nonsense. We should be the last to defend 
the handiwork of the Paris Peace Conference, which was largely 
inspired by ignorance, executed by incompetence, and dominated 
by conceit. It is not that there was any lack of able experts 
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on the ground to advise our Plenipotentiaries. On the contrary, 
the Hotels Majestic and Astoria overflowed with them, but they 
were rarely consulted by the Powers-that-be, and when consulted 
their advice was discarded in favour of the “ impressions ” of any 
casual tourist who told Mr. Lloyd George and his entourage what 
they desired to hear at the moment. The British Foreign Office 
had little more to say in the Peace terms than the National Review. 
Professional diplomacy was discarded in favour of amateurs, 
gifted and otherwise, with the result that in a pretentous effort 
to end all wars the Conference failed to dispose of the only war that 
concerned it. 


THE men primarily responsible for this tragic fiasco were, in the 
first place, the British Prime Minister, and, secondly, President 
Wilson. If we concede priority to Mr. Lloyd 
George, it is because without his support President 
Wilson would have been powerless and Wilsonian policies negligible. 
The great blot on the Second Treaty of Versailles is not, as our 
Whigs and Mugwumps would have us believe, that it is too harsh 
towards beloved Germany, but that in several respects it is al- 
together too tender to her and correspondingly indifferent to 
Allied interests. There is, we admit, a delusive appearance of 
sternness about some of its provisions, e.g. the demand for the 
surrender of the ex-Kaiser and the trial abroad of the principal 
German war-criminals, but there was never any serious intention 
of insisting on these terms, which were electioneering eyewash. 
Besides the lamentable failure to tackle the indemnity question, 
the chief defects of the Treaty are the treatment of vital spots 
like Danzig and Flensborg, which, though meaning little to the 
average Englishman, are vital to the security and independence 
of Germany’s neighbours. The Rhine could alone provide France 
with the strategic frontier she needs against Kultur. As all the 
world knows, France was persuaded to forgo this security for the 
sake of “ a scrap of paper,” which so far remains a scrap of paper, 
and as regards the United States is unlikely to become anything 
more, although it bears the signature of the American President, 
who was regarded by his colleagues at the Conference as the 
mandatory of the Great Republic. These and other points, 
including the pernicious League of Nations, are the subjects which 
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“a live” House of Lords might have been expected to debate, 
and the Coalition Government—one of the most Jew-ridden 
Governments in our history—might then learn what patriotic 
England thinks of the manner in which the pass was sold in Paris. 
Instead of which, when Lord Milner presented the Austrian and 
Hungarian Treaties of Peace to their lordships (April 22), peers 
who carry no weight in the country and represent little beyond 
their own contemptible opinions once again monopolized the 
House of Lords, and more twaddle was talked that afternoon 
than you can hear elsewhere in a summer. The occasion was 
only useful in affording Lord Milner an opportunity of adminis- 
tering a rebuke to the friends of our enemies, who are also the 
enemies of our friends. He admitted he “ was not an unmitigated 
admirer of these Treaties, but he was beginning to conceive an 
affection for them which he never had before.” No wonder, in 
view of the assault upon them of Lords Haldane, Buckmaster, 
Parmoor, etc. 


BeroreE Lord Haldane presumes to lecture his countrymen on any 
international issue he is called upon to explain how he came to 
: mislead them concerning Germany’s pre-war policy 
wisi and purposes after his visit to Berlin in February 
1912 had, according to his own account, opened his 

eyes to the German danger. He, nevertheless, continued to 
sedulously conceal it from the British public, though when the 
storm burst in 1914 he had the effrontery to reproach the nation 
with insufficient preparation, and blamed the democracy for re- 
fusing to listen to those who warned. This from the man who 
openly derided Lord Roberts, pronounced Germany to be a peace- 
loving Power, and announced in the year of the war that never 
had the prospects of European peace been brighter. Nevertheless, 
Lord Haldane once again champions German interests, echoing 
the German and pro-German demand for the “ reconsideration ” 
of the Peace Treaty in her favour, and almost encouraging the 
Germans to retrieve the situation. At any rate, if these words of 
Lord Haldane’s are not encouragement—they will be so interpreted 
in Berlin—they have little meaning: ‘“ When looked at from a 
broader aspect he thought the Treaties would have to be recon- 
sidered. France had a population of about 40,000,000, but the 
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German-speaking people all over the world numbered a good deal 
over 100,000,000. If they were left with a deep sense of grievance 
they might form a sort of informal association of people with a 
common race-consciousness, and it would be found difficult to keep 
the peace of the world.” In other words, if Lord Haldane’s 
“ spiritual home ”—we should never forget that on the eve of the 
war he so described Prussianized Germany to a German professor 
—is aggrieved it is only natural that she should resume “the fright- 
ful adventure.” According to this wiseacre “ the only preventive 
was to bring our old enemies to the frame of mind in which they 
might feel that grievances had been softened and the past for- 
gotten.” It would be interesting to know by what process an 
aggressive military nation, in whose eyes might is right and treaties 
“scraps of paper,” can be “softened” and persuaded to forget 
defeat. Have we ever been softened by defeat or reconciled to its 
consequences ¢ Has any great Power ever bowed down before a 
victorious neighbour when it had the ghost of a chance of turning 
the tables? What of Lord Haldane’s success in “ softening ” 
Germany? He had a free hand in his diplomatic dealings with 
her from 1912-14. She was not then suffering from any sense of 
defeat, but, on the contrary, was still enjoying the exuberance 
of her last victory, and was eagerly awaiting the moment to extend 
her domination. The single visible result of Lord Haldane’s 
diplomacy was World War, which we believe was promoted by the 
impression he unwittingly gave the German Government that the 
British Government, not being a fighting Government, might be 
relied upon to look on whenever Germany broke loose. This 
conviction in Berlin, where it became an idée fixé, was accentuated 
by our policy of paying blackmail to Germany in Africa and Asia, 
which a nation of bullies could only interpret as evidence of fear. 
Surely by his previous record Lord Haldane is estopped from 
advising the world how to deal with Germany. 


Lorp HatpanE was followed by Lord Bryce, who, though regarded 
in this country as a great authority on American affairs, never, 
so far as we know, contributed before the war, 
when it might have been useful, one word of 
wisdom on Anglo-German relations. He described 
the Treaties as inspired by “ passion” rather than by “ wisdom,” 
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and declared that “crushing burdens” had been imposed on 
Austria, where national feeling was ignored and boundaries were 
unjustly drawn. Lord Parmoor indulged in his usual whine over 
enemy populations, while Lord Buckmaster contrasted the 
magnanimity of Austria with British meanness. He should try 
these speeches on Serbian and Italian audiences. To such de- 
bilitated comments Lord Milner had little difficulty in replying, 
though his task would not have been easy had the attack come 
from more robust quarters, as these Treaties are vulnerable. 
He described the afternoon’s denunciations as calculated “ to 
blacken the reputation of the Allies and our own country through- 
out the world.” As a general principle it might be admitted that 
it was a good thing “ to have a fair and equal regard for all foreign 
countries, but he could not say that his virtue was sufficient to 
enable him at the close of a struggle like that which we had gone 
through, and when actually settling the terms of Peace, to regard 
those who fought with us and those who fought against us—in 
many cases in a manner unprecedentedly brutal—with an im- 
partial eye” ; adding, “Sympathy with the sufferings of the defeated 
countries had been carried to a length which almost amounted to 
injustice to the victors.” It is more than injustice when we have 
Lord Haldane inciting 100,000,000 Germans to a revanche against 
40,000,000 Frenchmen, which is among the worst of Lord Haldane’s 
many deplorable utterances before, during, or after the war. 
As regards the disputed boundary between Austria and the Tyrol, 
which had been violently attacked, Lord Milner pointed out 
that the military advisers of all the Allied countries were absolutely 
unanimous in thinking “ that the border Italy actually demanded 
was incomparably the best strategic border on the north,” remind- 
ing Pacifist peers that it was all very well to talk of “ poor little 
Austria of six or seven million,” but in the future Austria might 
become “ the southern end of a German-Austria.” The miseries 
of Austria were not attributable to the Treaty-makers. What had 
really happened was that in consequence of the war the Hapsburg 
dominions had collapsed, and the various countries that’ had been 
held together by a central despotism fell apart. This was before 
the Treaty-makers took up their task, and if there had been no 
Treaty and all these peoples had relied on their own resources, 
they would have been worse off than they were now. There was 
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much talk of “coalless Austria” by those who forgot that 
Austria became coalless the moment Bohemia broke away 
from her. For this the Treaty was not responsible, nor could it 
be prevented without throwing over “the principle of self- 
determination.” Substantially, the Treaty-makers had registered 
existing facts. 


It so happens that on the same day (April 24) as the Press reported 
the bleatings of the Buckmasters and others, the Times published 
P an American contribution presenting a most re- 

P ‘nein freshing contrast to the twaddle talked by ex-Lord 
Chancellors in the House of Lords, as also to painful 

efforts of many American politicians to play the game of Germany 
in order to catch the German vote. It was from the pen of Bishop 
Cannon of the Methodist Church of the United States, and 
should. give pause to our Front Benchers, who, however con- 
temptuous of British opinion or indifferent to British interests, 
have shown themselves exceedingly sensitive to American ad- 
monitions. Here is an American opinion that deserves the widest 
circulation, and could be usefully assimilated by other bishops 
and even archbishops, who are apt to lose themselves in inter- 
national questions, which cannot all be resolved by sentimentalism. 
It should be equally useful among British Noncomformists, 
coming as it does from one of the heads of the American Methodist 
Church. Bishop Cannon was appointed to investigate conditions 
in Europe so that he might make recommendations for relief work, 
and in his tour had visited France, Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Poland, Danzig, Germany, Holland, and Belgium. This is more 
than Mr.Lloyd George or Lords Haldane, Buckmaster, and Parmoor 
have done. Not that they could safely do so, as they might be 
relied upon to walk into every booby-trap. Bishop Cannon has 
held numerous conferences in these various countries with -well- 
informed and reliable people, and on the basis of his personal 
observation has cabled the United States recommendations for 
appropriations for pressing needs. He has been brought face to 
face “ with facts of a political and international nature, and some 
friends have suggested that a statement from an American might 
interest your readers.” The writer had three sons in the American 
Army and one daughter working in the American Y.M.C.A. in 
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France, and he himself was with the American Army in Great 
Britain and France in 1918, and also was independently in Great 
Britain, France, and Italy from December 1918 until May 1919, 
and has been in frequent communication with men and women 
“who have manifested, in speech and action, breadth of vision, 
liberality of thought, a desire for better conditions, not for their 
own country simply, but for our entire present-day world.” 
His conclusions were based “ upon a careful consideration of the 
facts, and not upon prejudice, narrowness, or vindictiveness, and 
I trust I may be pardoned if they are cast in a somewhat theo- 
logical form.” 


BisHor Cannon reminds us that “Germany has sinned”; led 
by the Kaiser and his Government, “ Germany forced war upon 
an amazed and a protesting Europe in order that 
Germany might dominate the commercial and 
political life, not only of Europe, but of the world.” The German 
people, “ with few protesting voices,” supported their Imperialistic 
leaders, and during four years “ Germany tried by every possible 
means, fair or foul, to impose her will upon the world. There was 
nothing too brutal, too revolting, too cruel, too cowardly, for the 
German war-lords.” Air raids on unfortified cities in England, 
the deliberate vandalism throughout Northern France, the sinking 
of non-combatant ships, the murder of Nurse Cavell despite the 
persistent entreaties of the American and Spanish Embassies, the 
deportations of girls and women—“ these and other similar deeds 
put the brand of eternal infamy upon present-day Germany,” 
and outside Germany the great World Tribunal had heard the 
testimony and given its verdict of “ Guilty.” Germany’s sin had 
produced immense suffering—amillions of men in their prime killed 
—nmillions more permanently disabled; millions of wives and 
parents had lost their best beloved, while famine and pestilence 
had destroyed young children and delicate women, and great 
countries, Northern France, Serbia, and part of Northern Italy, 
had been laid waste. Poland had been the battle-ground of 
advancing and returning armies. Machinery, foodstuffs, furniture, 
valuables of every description, had been stolen by Germany from 
the territories occupied by her Army, and the whole world was 
burdened by huge debts which would require heavy taxation for a 
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generation. European countries were still in an abnormal condi- 
tion owing to the intense and prolonged nervous strain for over 
five years, and no man could predict even yet what further dis- 
turbances involving bloodshed might not occur in consequence of 
Germany’s sin, which had brought “ physical and mental distress 
to the whole world, and my recent investigations have indelibly 
visualized this distress, and in the presence of destruction, disease, 
and death I have realized as never before the fearful, tremendous 
consequences of Germany’s sin.” ‘The writer adds, on the strength 
of what he has seen and heard and knows, that “ Germany is un- 
repentant.” ‘‘ Germany is sorry, aye, even to the point of weep- 
ing and gnashing of teeth, but not sorry for her sin. No, she is 
sorry for her failure. She is like a thief who is sorry that he was 
stopped before he could steal everything he wanted, but who is 
not sorry for what he has done, and is determined to fight to hold 
on to the things he was able to steal before he was stopped.” 
There was no “ real change of heart.” There is no indication of any 
remorse for the poverty, debt, famine, disease, suffering, death 
Germany has brought upon the world. “She is sorry that she is 
suffering, she is sorry that she has been compelled to sign a Treaty 
which puts the brand of Cain upon her, and which binds her to 
make reparation to even a limited extent,” but there is no genuine 
repentance such as that which prompted the publican Zaccheus 
to say to Jesus: “ If I have taken anything from any man I will 
restore him fourfold.” In the opinion of Bishop Cannon, who is 
not a Party politician with an axe to grind, nor the slave of his own 
amour-propre, such as constrains professional Pacifists to repeat 
the nonsense they had previously talked: “ Germany is sorry, 
angrily sorry, amazedly sorry, sullenly and morosely svurry, re- 
vengefully sorry, but she is still an unrepentant sinner, and she 
ought to be treated as such.” This is the whole German problem 
in a nutshell. 


Amone many notable French achievements is the trial of M. 
Caillaux, the ex-Prime Minister and at one time the demigod 
of the French political world and the “ Indis- 
pensable ” of successive Ministries. In this country 
we cannot nowadays conceive the impeachment 
of any Right Honourable, let alone an ex-Prime Minister at whose 
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feet Parliamentarians have sat, and who have wielded the entire 
patronage of the State. The skies would fall before such a 
personage could be brought to book, though, if pressed, we could 
name not a few deserving of it. M. Caillaux has for many years 
been the most pro-German of French statesmen, and being a 
theatrical individual with a passion for intrigue, he fatally com- 
promised himself in various directions, and at last a man was 
found—whose colleague he once was—with the requisite courage 
to lay the arch-Defeatist of France by the heels. Among priceless 
services rendered by M. Clemenceau none was more valuable 
than the incarceration of M. Caillaux. From that moment 
Defeatism, which was dangerous in 1917, never again lifted its 
ugly head, and one by one the vile band, who looked for inspiration 
to the ex-Premier, was broken up, scattered, destroyed. M. Cail- 
laux was par excellence the man upon whom the enemy counted 
to do her dirty work by breaking up the Entente and engineering 
a compromise peace on its ruins. It was amusing to observe the 
attitude towards the Caillaux trial of British newspapers with a 
sneaking admiration for a man whose policy they would have 
imitated had they dared. Ultimately, after a prolonged and 
patient hearing by the Senate (who seem to have allowed amazing 
latitude to the defence), Caillaux was acquitted on the major count 
of high treason, but found guilty, under Article 78, of the grave 
offence of “ correspondence ” with the enemy, and sentenced to 
three years’ imprisonment, to ten years’ deprivation of certain civil 
rights, including the right of voting, while for five years he is 
forbidden to appear in certain places indicated by the Government, 
and is condemned to pay the costs of the trial. “ Extenuating 
circumstances ”’ are found—though what they may be there is no 
indication—and as he has already passed twenty-eight months in 
prison and six months in a cell, he is considered to have served 
his term, and was released when the verdict was promulgated. 
How narrowly the accused escaped five years’ imprisonment is 
shown by the voting, which was dead level—namely, 120 to 120. 
Altogether he may consider himself lucky, while the Democracies 
of all countries can breathe more freely now that at last “ a 
Responsible Statesmen” has been tried and convicted. May it 
serve as a lesson to a privileged caste that there are limits 
to their immunity. Abroad M. Caillaux’ acquittal was hoped 
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for by all Politicians and their hangers-on, while his condemna- 
tion was prayed for by all Peoples. 


So far as the British Empire is concerned the League of Nations was 
inspired by Separatists and Little Englanders, and only arouses en- 
does thusiasm among those coteries. Its provisions are cal- 
' culated to create and promote friction between the 
Mother Country and the Dominions if they were not so designed. 
Happily this is beginning to be understood overseas, and we hope 
that once alive to the danger there may be sufficient sense to coun- 
teract it, though the situation is infinitely complicated by the “ In- 
ternationalization ” of many Imperial problems, and their conse- 
quent submission to a foreign tribunal containing hostile elements 
anxious to make mischief between us. Sir James Allen, the New 
Zealand Minister of Defence throughout the war, who enjoys a 
great reputation in his own country, and will be warmly welcomed 
as High Commissioner in London, has spoken boldly and wisely 
on the eve of leaving New Zealand. He touched the spot when he 
said that direct relations between the Dominions and the League 
of Nations “ might lead to the Dominions separating from the 
Mother Country and becoming independent.” This is what we 
mean when we describe the League as “ a separatist movement.” 
It is what we have always feared. It is what some Covenanters 
have always hoped, and it doubtless explains the enthusiasm of 
our Cobdenites, who regard the League as a safe and efficacious 
method of realizing Cobden’s dream of breaking up the British 
Empire. ‘The immediate issue is whether the Dominions should 
deal directly with the League or whether Imperial unity is to be 
preserved by dealing through the Mother Country. New Zealand 
has, it appears, been asked which she prefers, and this vital 
matter is not finally settled. It must be curious for Lord 
Milner and Mr. Amery, who were once heart-whole Imperialists 
—-and not afraid or ashamed of the name—and are, we devoutly 
hope, still of the old faith despite their undesirable environ- 
ment, to find themselves grafting the British Empire on to the 
League of Nations, and transferring the Metropolis from London 
to Geneva. 
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WE shall not begin to understand the extraordinary Budget, 
which may be regarded as the piéce de résistance of the present 
The Genesis Parliamentary Session, without realizing its origin. 
That it is caused by the Great War goes without 
saying, but that hardly carries us any further. It is primarily 
due to the Coalition Government’s rooted aversion to making 
Germany pay any appreciable portion of British war costs, which 
necessitates our saddling ourselves with a gigantic National Debt 
of approximately £8,000,000,000, consuming one way and another 
400 or 500 millions sterling per annum. Unless we grasp this 
we misread the whole situation and misjudge Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain’s finance. It was always obvious that unless Germany paid 
our share of the cost of the wanton war she so wickedly provoked 
in pursuance of World-domination, and into which we were forced 
against our will in sheer self-defence, we should have to foot the 
bill; there was no one else to do so. We could expect no as- 
sistance in the matter from any Ally or Associate from Serbia to 
the United States; they would have enough to do, or more than 
enough, in financing themselves. For the last four years the 
National Review, in season and out of season, has pressed for the 
recognition of the principle that the loser of the war should pay 
the winner’s charges. We urged this two years before we won, 
readily conceding that if we lost we should have to pay Germany’s 
costs. ‘This was making a virtue of necessity, as Great Britain 
would have had no option in the matter. The enemy never made 
any concealment of his intention to bleed all the Allies white— 
especially England—in the event of his expected victory. Ger- 
many gave us a faint foretaste of the fate in store for this country 
by the Treaties of Brest-Litovsk and Bukarest, of which the latter 
was described at the time by Allied diplomats as practically 
reducing Rumania to the status of a “ convict settlement,” though 
its dictators were pleased to inform the Rumanians that these 
harsh terms were mild compared with those that would be ulti- 
mately inflicted upon England. It always appeared to us as 
an elementary act of justice to our own people, who had been 
compelled to war by Germany, that the German people should 
pay the piper. This was, moreover, the only means of curing 
them of their mania for falling upon and destroying unsuspecting 
neighbours, and was therefore a truly pacifist policy in the best 
sense of a much-discredited word. 
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THERE was no circumstance in the war as waged by Germany 
calculated to mitigate the terms which Justice demanded should 
ini be imposed on the aggressor. As there was no 
answer, and could be no answer, to a demand that 
accorded with every Englishman’s sense of fair play, no answer 
was ever attempted. The Man in the Cabinet pretended to agree 
with the Man in the Street because he dared not openly disagree, 
but he resolved, while doing lip-service to the popular principle 
of “making Germany pay,” that not Germany but Britain 
should pay. Unless we get this fact firmly fixed in our minds 
we shall misappreciate the events of the past year and a half, 
and shall be unable to understand the necessity for the new Budget. 
The attitude of the British Government is not a matter of specu- 
lation or gossip, but of ascertained and ascertainable fact. It 
was openly avowed at a crucial moment of the war on behalf of 
the War Cabinet by one of its most prominent members, many 
months before any Armistice was so much as thought of. General 
Smuts was entrusted, not for the first time, with the task of saying 
what might get one of our domestic politicians into hot water. 
As the guest of this country and “an overseas statesman” he 
was immune from criticism, and it was, no doubt, to this immunity 
that he owed his prestige in Imperial councils. He went to 
Glasgow in the spring of 1918 to break disagreeable news to the 
British people. On receiving the Freedom of the City he pro- 
pounded the Defeatist policy, which revealed the inner mind 
and purpose of the Government. It explains much that is other- 
wise obscure. He stated: “ There are people who mean by an 
Allied victory that we must completely smash the German Army, 
that we must march to Berlin, occupy the capital of the enemy, 
and dictate terms of peace there.” He explained that smashing 
the enemy’s army and occupying the enemy’s capital was not the 
British view of victory but the German view, and he predicted, 
“ We shall not achieve that victory, so far as I can see.” General 
Smuts proved right in this sense—that though Allied generalship 
and Allied fighting put the Allied Army in a position to win the 
war as it must be won to secure permanent peace, the Politicians 
saw to it that Allied arms were robbed of the full fruits of victory. 
That is why Germany is anew lifting up her head and obstructs 
and evades the Disarmament Clauses of the Treaty, and why 
the German people cannot realize that they lost the war. 
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General Smuts also told the people of Glasgow, to their no small 
astonishment, “We do not want any indemnity from any- 
body.” 


Ir is surely not unreasonable to attribute the failure of Mr. Lloyd 
George and his colleagues to obtain any indemnity whatever 
from Germany to the fact that they never wanted 
one, and never seriously tried to get it. Indeed, 
they steadily set their faces the other way. The 
present writer broached the question in the autumn of 1917 to 
one of the Prime Minister’s principal colleagues, who made no 
concealment of his contempt for the crude idea of Britain imposing 
any indemnity on Germany, not that he suggested that she 
couldn’t pay, but merely that she wouldn’t. It is inevitable 
that if the successful litigant in a lawsuit does not even ask for 
costs, the other party will assuredly not volunteer them. We 
do not profess to interpret Ministerial psychology. We merely 
state as an unchallengeable fact that the Lloyd George Govern- 
ment as constituted at the time of the Armistice, and as composed 
throughout the Paris Peace Conference, opposed the imposition 
of any serious indemnity on Germany, and the sham severity of 
the Reparation Clauses of the Treaty of Versailles is so much 
camouflage. Great Britain will not get as much as one depreciated 
mark towards her war costs from the enemy, not because Germany 
can’t pay, but because the friends of Germany, behind the scenes 
in this country, were predetermined that she should not pay: 
they have gained their objective. It is idle to blame President 
Wilson for the high crimes and misdemeanours of His Majesty’s 
Ministers, who are wholly and solely responsible for a shameless 
betrayal of British interests, which in a more robust age would 
have involved their impeachment. President Wilson was hope- 
less, we grant, from the outset from our point of view, but then 
he owed no duty to this country—he was neither our servant 
nor trustee, and we were in no way bound to accept his advice. 
It has never been explained why the War Cabinet jumped at the 
Fourteen Points on the eve of the Armistice, with which they 
had nothing to do, or why the Fourteen Points were ever made 
the basis of the subsequent Peace. Germany was ripe for un- 
conditional surrender. Hindenburg, as Generalissimo of the 
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German forces, warned his Government that an Armistice must 
be signed, because the German Army neither would nor could 
fight any more and would be involved in appalling catastrophe 
unless hostilities ceased. The Fourteen Points, as we know, 
included the Freedom of the Seas, which, however, the British 
Government barred with the help of M. Clemenceau. Even our 
War Cabinet dare not swallow the Freedom of the Seas. The 
Fourteen Points, we were subsequently told, excluded indemnities. 
Then why did we not include indemnities when we excluded the 
Freedom of the Seas? M. Clemenceau would assuredly have 
helped us here. He was continually astounded by the tenderness 
evinced towards German interests by British Ministers, who were 
simultaneously posturing as patriots in their own country. M. 
Caillaux was in prison in Paris. The Caillaux spirit seemed to 
have entered and inspired the London Government. We incline 
to the belief that Downing Street accepted the Fourteen Points 
for the reason revealed at Glasgow by General Smuts: ‘“ We do 
not want any indemnity from anybody ”—the attraction of the 
Fourteen Points was, in fact, the exclusion of indemnities. 


IF we are asked to explain why our politicians prefer that Great 
Britain and not Germany shall pay for the Great War, we frankly 
“s a. confess to being bi stumped.” It may be that 

. ‘ magnanimity ” on which a certain type of states- 
man prides himself, though the Prime Minister hardly strikes us 
as the personification of “ magnanimity ”’—indeed, a less mag- 
nanimous man it would be hard to imagine. If it was “ mag- 
nanimity,” why did he not invite the British people to share 
this virtue at the subsequent General Election, when it was 
sedulously concealed that “‘ magnanimity”’ was to be the key- 
note of the coming Peace Conference? On the contrary, the 
electors were told that the uttermost farthing would be extracted 
from the pockets of a detested and detestable enemy. There 
was no whisper of any Fourteen Points on the hustings, no mention 
of any hampering pledges, no fine distinctions drawn between 
Reparation and Indemnities. Mr. Lloyd George posed as a 
swashbuckler, so to speak, “out for blood,” who would show 
no mercy to the accursed Hun, while some of his colleagues went 
even farther than the Prime Minister in misleading a confiding 
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country. At Newcastle on November 29, 1918, i.e. three weeks 
after the Armistice negotiations, the Prime Minister declared : 
“When Germany defeated France she made France pay. That 
is the principle which she herself has established. There is abso- 
lutely no doubt about the principle, and that is the principle we 
should proceed upon, that Germany must pay the costs of the 
war up to the limit of her capacity to do so.” A week later Mr. 
Lloyd George encouraged the electorate with a statement of policy 
and aims, in which he pointed out, “all the European Allies have 
accepted the principle that the Central Powers must pay the cost 
of the war up to the limit of their capacity.” A few days later 
at Bristol he described the modus operandi: ‘‘ We propose to 
demand the whole costs of the war from Germany. . . . We shall 
search their pockets for it.” On the eve of the poll the Prime 
Minister issued his final manifesto of six points, including“ fullest 
indemnities from Germany.” Meanwhile, in order that no shade 
of a shadow of a doubt might linger in the mind of any elector 
of either sex as to what all this meant, practical men like Sir 
Eric Geddes told the people: “ We will get out of her [i.e. Ger- 
many] all you can squeeze out of a lemon, and a bit more... . 
I will squeeze her until you can hear the pips squeak.” On the 
same occasion the same orator announced: “I would strip 
Germany as she has stripped Belgium.” 


Wir these preliminaries we are in a position to appreciate the 
necessity of a really drastic Budget, such as that presented to the 
sie. House of Commons on April 19 by Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain in a luminous two hours’ speech. 
The gist of it is that now that all pretext of “ making Germany 
pay,” to which His Majesty’s Ministers owe their present offices, 
has been dropped, Great Britain must shoulder her entire war 
costs, while she is not unlikely to carry several hundred millions 
of Allied war costs. It is to this pass that Coalition policy, 
Coalition diplomacy, and Coalition finance have brought the 
British taxpayer. The Prime Minister, though primarily respon- 
sible, is not alone to blame for skinning the people of this country, 
a process which we make no doubt is infinitely more congenial 
to our cosmopolitan bureaucracy-—working hand in glove with 
international finance—than “ the vulgarity ” of making the enemy 
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pay. Mr. Lloyd George’s constant colleagues at the Peace Con- 
ference last year were Mr. Bonar Law, Mr. Balfour, Lord Milner, 
General Smuts, and others. He also took the precaution of 
holding a full meeting of the Cabinet before signing the Treaty, 
so that all his colleagues might be involved in the peace terms, 
and it is credibly alleged that there were no dissentient voices 
to the Defeatist programme then adopted. The so-called 
“Unionists ” of the Government were as bad as their Radical 
colleagues. We say unhesitatingly, speaking with some know- 
ledge of the circumstances, that no fight whatsoever was made— 
indeed, there was no appreciable attempt—to fulfil the election 
pledges. It would, in fact, be no exaggeration to say that the 
resources of the British bureaucracy were mobilized to obstruct 
any and every effort to ascertain the wealth of Germany. The 
spirit in which the subject was treated may be gathered from the 
appointment as British representative on the Supreme Economic 
Council of that Mr. Keynes whose book-~as Lord Plymouth 
points out in his admirable critique—has become the text-book of 
every enemy of England all over the world. Now we have to 
foot the bill as a result of being governed by politicians who have 
publicly proclaimed their reluctance to injure the essential economic 
interests of Germany. British interests leave them stone cold. 


Tue Budget covers an immense amount of ground and touches 
every financial problem, always excepting retrenchment, of which 
there is no suspicion. Its main provisions are 
tolerably simple, and after what we were told 
at the last General Election are calculated to take 
one’s breath away. For the past year, i.e. 1919-20, the revenue 
was £1,340,000,000 and the expenditure £1,666,000,000, leaving 
a deficit of £326,000,000, which was met by borrowing. For 
the present year, ie. 1920-21, the estimated expenditure is 
£1,184,102,000 and the total estimated revenue on the present 
basis of taxation £1,342,000,000, leaving a surplus of £158,000,000. 
That looks fairly healthy, and is the manner in which the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer presented his case. We might all throw up our 
caps at the prospect of a surplus of over £150,000,000 without 
any increase of taxation. But this is to reckon without the 
National Debt, which admittedly cannot be left as it is, and now 
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that it is no longer to be paid by Germany it has to be paid by 
England, and Mr. Austen Chamberlain is so sanguine as to imagine 
its being wiped off in twenty years! His estimated surplus is to 
be devoted to redeeming debt, and just as last year there would 
have been a much bigger deficit but for the sale of stores—bought, 
be it remembered, with borrowed money alias capital—so in the 
present year another £300,000,000 of similar assets are relied upon 
to balance the account. It had been rumoured that this year’s 
Budget would be “ humdrum,” and the House of Commons was 
literally stupefied to learn, after the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
exordium, that no less than £76,650,000 of new taxation would be 
immediately imposed, rising to £198,230,000 in subsequent years. 
Such is the amount needed to keep pace with our spendthrift 
Government, which is actually diverting from the pockets of the 
people half our total pre-war national income, and in a single 
Budget levies new taxation equal to our total pre-war national 
revenue. That is what “making Britain pay’ means, and we 
hope those like it who have allowed our policy to be dictated by 
International Jews, “business men,” anti-national bureaucrats, 
and Mugwumps, whose single idea was to “spare Germany.” 
She will be spared though Britain may be ruined. 


WE sincerely hope that all Members of Parliament who have sold 
their constituents for “ a mess of politics ” will be brought to book. 
Last year the Excess Profits Tax was reduced 
from 80 per cent. to 40 per cent., and was con- 
fidently expected to disappear this year. Once again our opti- 
mists were disappointed, and “blue” were the faces of Coali- 
tionists when vociferous Labour cheers greeted the announcement 
that instead of being abolished this tax would be raised from 
40 per cent. to 60 per cent. It is to be accompanied by a Corpora- 
tion Tax of one shilling in the pound on the remainder of the 
business of limited liability companies, which are now con- 
fronted by two taxes instead of one when they hoped for none. 
Thus, our “business Government” will extract another 
£135,000,000 from business. There will be some rearrangement 
of the Income Tax, adopting the more “ popular” recommenda- 
tions of the recent Commission, whereby smaller incomes will 
benefit. On the other hand, the super-tax will be levied down 
to incomes of £2000 a year, and there is no alleviation of the 
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swindles by which super-tax is imposed on the taxed part of the 
income, or by which the incomes of husband and wife are lumped 
together and the husband compelled to pay on the whole, though 
he may never see a penny of his wife’s income. There are several 
new taxes, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer recognizes that his 
Budget is unlikely to be popular. But what people will ask them- 
selves is whether it is fair. It would seem to be inspired by 
Pussyfeet. There are swingeing new duties on spirits—namely, 
72s. 6d. per proof gallon instead of 22s. 6d. A bottle of whisky, 
will cost 2s. more. The beer duties are raised from 70s. to 100s. 
per standard barrel—beer costing another ld. per pint. The 
wine duties are doubled, plus a punitive tax of 50 per cent. on all 
sparkling wines. Needless to say there is “ nothing doing” on 
mineral waters, cocoa, or other teetotal beverages. No wonder 
the teetotal Press is ecstatic and hails Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
as a new Messiah. Cigars are heavily taxed—inland postage is 
raised to 2d. for letters and 14d. for postcards, newspaper postage 
is Increased—telegrams will cost a minimum of Is., and there are 
higher stamp duties on stock and share transactions. Telephoning 
will be more expensive. Motor taxes will henceforward be based 
on horse-power in lieu of petrol. Among the few reforms adum- 
brated is the alleviation of the outrageous double income tax 
within the Empire always keenly cherished by the “ Little Eng- 
landers ” of the Treasury, and the abolition of the Lloyd George 
land duties, except as regards mineral rights. Unfortunately the 
bureaucracy, which was brought into being to collect these “ rare 
and refreshing fruits,” is to remain with us. Presumably this 
department contains too many Welshmen with a political pull to 
permit its demobilization. It is, in fact, a Bureaucrat’s Budget. 
The Civil Service estimates remain at the colossal figure of 
£497,318,000, i.e. approximately 50 per cent. more than double 
the combined estimates of Army and Navy, on which “ economists” 
are wont to concentrate. 


Tue National Review, we are thankful to say, penetrates so far 
abroad nowadays and is constantly extending its scope, that many 
Balance Sheet of our readers in the distant parts of the Western 
Hemisphere and the Far East, the Southern Seas and 


the heart of Africa, are beyond the range of newspapers. Figures 
that are familiar to the home public may be fresh and interesting 
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to them; for example, the National Balance Sheet, which we 
reproduce from the Morning Post : 


THE NATIONAL BALANCE SHEET 
SHowrne Estimatep REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE FOR THE YEAR 1920-1921 


EstTIMATED REVENUE £ 


Customs . 150,000,000 
Excise . - 198,650,000 
Total Customs and Excise 348,650,000 
Motor Vehicle Duties - 4,500,000 
Estate, etc., Duties . - 45,000,000 
Stamps . 25,200,000 
Land Tax and House Duty 2,500,000 
Income Tax (including Super 
Tax) . 385,800,000 
Excess Profits Duty, etc. . 220,000,000 
Corporation Profits Tax 3,000,000 
Land Value Duties 500,000 
Total Inland Revenue 682,000,000 
Totat RECEIPTS FROM 
TAXES ‘ £1,035,150,000 
Postal Service . 37,000,000 
Telegraph Service 5,750,000 
Telephone Service 10,250,000 
Total Post Office . 53,000,000 
Crown Lands . 650,000 
Receipts from sundry Loans, 
etc. : 
Ordinary Receipts . 744,000 
Special Receipts . 8,756,000 
Miscellaneous : 
Ordinary Receipts . 18,000,000 
Special Receipts . + 302,000,000 
Totan RECEIPTS FROM 
Non-Tax Revenve . £383,150,000 
TOTAL REVENUE £1,418,300,000 


Borrowings to meet Expen- > 
diture chargeable against 


Capital. . . . £10,366,000 


EstmatTeD EXPENDITURE 


Consolidated Fund Services 
National Debt Services : £ 
Inside the Fixed Debt 
Charge . 24,500,000 
Outside the Fixed Debt 
Charge . 320,500,000 
345,000,000 
Road Improvement Fund . 6,650,000 
Payments to Local Taxa- 
tion Accounts, ete . 10,818,000 
Land Settlement 12,000,000 
Other Consolidated Fund 
Services A 1,730,000 
ToTaL CoNnSOLIDATED 
Funp . £376,198,000 
Supply Services 
Army 125,000,000 
Air Force 21,057,000 
Civil Services. é 497,318,000 
Customs and Excise, and 
Inland Revenue Depart- 
ments . 10,468,000 
Post Office Services . 49,689,000 
Add Supplementary 
Estimates to be pre- 
sented . 20,000,000 


Suppiy Services . £807,904,000 


TOTAL EXPENDI- 
TURE . £1,184,102,000 
BALANCE AVAILABLE 
FOR Dest REDvucTION 234,198,000 
TOTAL £1,418,300,000 
Expenditure chargeable 
against Capital . . £10,366,000 


WE recognize that the Budget, though arousing no little astonish- 
ment, is not substantially different from what should have been 
expected on a dispassionate review of present 
circumstances. We have in power a fluid head of a 
fluid Government, consisting of two fluid Parties respectively 
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calling themselves Coalition Liberals and Coalition Unionists, 
between which there are no serious differences because both 
factions are equally indifferent to political principles. They 
chiefly care about remaining where they are. Many members of 
the present House of Commons fluked in on the tidal wave of 
victory for the first and last time, and with them whatever the 
“ Government ” may decide to do “ goes,” because the one thing 
they dread is Dissolution, with which it is not even necessary for 
the Prime Minister to threaten them. Many of them would 
frankly acknowledge that they got in on promises they im- 
mediately forgot, but as in any event they could not hope for 
re-election they retort, “ What does it matter?” They are 
“ Government men ”’ first and last and all the time, always to be 
relied upon by the Whips to adhere to the Government, and, as a 
matter of fact the Coalition’s Parliamentary position has never 
been in danger. This Budget will go through like other Budgets, 
except in the contingencies indicated—namely, if there were a 
panic on the Treasury Bench or a revolt in the constituencies. 
This we hardly anticipate, because “ the interests” most affected 
are, in a political sense, powerless, not only on account of their 
electoral weakness, but because they can usually be bought off 
by a discriminating distribution of K.B.E.’s or 0.B.E.’s eked out 
with an occasional baronetcy or, at a pinch, a peerage, among their 
spokesmen, who would rapidly discover that “the Budget is 
not so bad as it looks,” or would confidentially inform their 
friends that they had been told “on high authority,” ie. by 
the Prime Minister’s private secretary, that should any mis- 
fortune befall the Coalition “the Bolshevists would come into 
power.” 


We have worked and struggled, as our patient readers know to 
their cost, for an alternative policy to the Budget, both for 
political and economic reasons. Germany is an 
immensely wealthy country, whose coal is infinitely 
more valuable than ours, and whose iron and steel industries were 
knocking us out of sight before the war, while her agriculture runs 
a neck-and-neck race with her industry, both being founded on 
her wonderful mineral wealth. According to German official 
estimates—pre-war, and therefore more reliable, when they were 
less likely to be cooked—one coal-field alone, namely, that of 
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Rhenish-Westphalia, contains enough coal—the coal has not since 
run away—to finance the aggregate Allied costs of four Great Wars 
on Mr. Lloyd George’s estimate of £25,000,000,000. To say that 
a country, rich beyond the dreams of avarice, is incapable in time 
of repairing the damage—financial as well as material—to the 
Powers she deliberately fell upon and devastated, is to put a 
permanent premium on German militarism and German aggressive- 
ness. ‘his is, in effect, what our Government has done and is 
doing. We should not only have talked of making Germany pay, 
but we should have done it. This operation need have involved 
no dislocation of the Money Market nor excessive dumping of 
goods. All that was necessary was for the Entente to take over 
the Rhenish-Westphalian Coal-field, working it as an international 
trust, marketing to Germany any coal she required in the work 
of reparation and reconstruction, but always recognizing that the 
Allies had the first claim on all her assets, and, above all, that 
Allied war debts take priority over all German war debts. We 
fully recognize, however, that no policy involving the serious 
financial punishment of the enemy ever had a dog’s chance of 
getting a hearing from a British Government in which the friends 
of Germany are all-powerful. They turned a deaf ear to every 
practical proposal for realizing Germany’s liabilities, though 
readily entertaining ridiculous suggestions which never held water 
and could therefore be easily laughed out of court by the War 
Cabinet. It goes so much against the grain with British Ministers 
and the City Jews, to whom alone they listen, that Germany 
should suffer, that our finance ultimately materializes in the 
present Budget. It is an alternative. It can’t hurt Germany as 
would sane counter-proposals. 


THE country has become so accustomed to hear brave declara- 
tions from His Majesty’s Ministers of the “ I-stand-or-fall-by-this- 
Fall” complete “c own efore t e t two 

men and a boy” who protest, that sceptics remained 


unmoved when Mr. Austen Chamberlain nailed his colours to the 
mast of the Excess Profits Duty. The House of Commons had 
recently witnessed a humiliating capitulation by Mr. Bonar Law, 
who had aggressively announced one day that the Government 
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would “ stand or fall ” by their treatment of the Sinn Fein hunger- 
strikers. Within twenty-four hours there was a reversal of 
policy, under the influence of “ new brooms,” which are generally 
believed to have been directed “ by wireless ” from wherever Mr. 
Lloyd George happened to be at the moment. It is, however, 
pointed out that Mr. Austen Chamberlain is made of sterner stuff 
than the titular Unionist “ Leader,” and it is recalled that he had 
the honesty, not to say decency, to resign on the publication of the 
Mesopotamia Report, though he neutralized the excellent effect 
of this precedent by re-entering the Coalition a few months later. 
He is believed to mean business over the Budget, and so far as 
words count, he has burnt his boats by his uncompromising 
declaration (April 21): “1 think it is better to say, in view of the 
fact that foolish rumours were started yesterday, that by that 
proposal [to increase Excess Profits Duty from forty per cent. 
to sixty per cent.] I stand or fall.” He added: “I stand or 
fall also by the alternative which I indicated in my Budget state- 
ment ”—namely, that if the inquiry into the proposed levy on war 
wealth results in “ practicable proposals acceptable to this House, 
then I am prepared to forgo the increased twenty per cent.,” 
and upon the results of that inquiry the future of the Excess 
Profits Duty will largely depend. Here, then, is a clear issue, which 
is something gained. Mr. Austen Chamberlain admits he was 
wrong last year in reducing Excess Profits, but claims to be right 
in increasing that duty this year, and is prepared to abide by the 
consequences. This is the only self-respecting course for any 
Minister to pursue. It is now “up to” his opponents to prove 
that they are equally robust. We suspect that most of them will 
only vote against the Budget when they are certain of being in a 
hopeless minority. 


Tue resemblance between Coalition finance and Radical finance 
or Labour finance was effectively, though unwittingly, brought 
“Terrific” out by the Chancellor of the Exchequer himself 
in rebutting the wild suggestion from the Labour 
benches that the present Budget favours millionaires. It was 
desirable, he pointed out, that the country should know “ what 
men with big incomes contribute to the State,” apart from 
all local taxation. Mr. Austen Chamberlain produced these 
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astounding figures, which he rolled like a sweet morsel under the 
tongue : 

A man with an income of £26,000 pays 13s. out of every £1 to the State, and gets 
only 7s. in the £1 for himself. 

A man with an income of £50,000 pays 14s. out of every £1 

A man with an income of £100,000 pays 15s. 3d. out of every £1. 

A man with an income of £150,000 would pay practically 16s. in the £1. 

That is a terrific contribution. 
These figures are truly “ terrific,” and though they afford peculiar 
satisfaction to many persons taxed on a lower scale, or who escape 
taxation altogether, we frankly confess that we derive no pleasure 
whatsoever from this plunder of a microscopic minority of in- 
dividuals merely because they are negligible at by-elections. 
It is “ terrific” to take 16s. in the pound from any man—to be 
squandered by the most wasteful Government on the face of the 
earth. We would infinitely sooner bleed the millionaires . of 
Germany white before applying the process to our own, not a few 
of whom carry their entire districts on their shoulders. But 
against any penalization of the German plutocracy our Govern- 
ment and bureaucracy are up in arms. In order to save German 
taxpayers a system has been set up in this country of income tax, 
super-tax, excess profits and death duties, which is sheer con- 
fiscation, that can only promote a riot of extravagance and tax- 
dodging. How Ministers responsible for this extortion have the 
effrontery to make a bogy of “ Radicalism ” or “ Labour” and to 
prate of “ Bolshevism ” would pass our comprehension had not 
the resources of amazement been long since exhausted by the 
vagaries of our politicians. It would be instructive to have a 
return of the taxation paid by the corresponding classes in Germany 
—-as also a return of the taxation paid by the principal plutocrats 
who support the Coalition Government. There is a widespread 
suspicion of heavy leakage somewhere. It is difficult to believe 
that those boisterous multi-millionaires, whose god is the Prime 
Minister, really pay 16s. out of every £1 which, with the £1’s 
present purchasing-power of 8s. 6d.—compared with pre-war 
rates—would leave only about 1s. 8d. for themselves. This, be 
it remembered, is without any allowance for rates and other 
unavoidable charges, the secret Party funds, or insurance against 
death duties which appropriate forty per cent. of anything that 
may be left when the Inland Revenue has finished with the 
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living. We almost apologize for saying a word on behalf of so 
small and politically negligible a minority, but when we survey 
the monuments of private munificence scattered over this country, 
and take note of present calls upon philanthropy, we realize that 
even the “idle rich ” have their uses when, as is frequently the 
case, they are generous contributors to public objects. In any 
case, we would sooner see German plutocrats under the harrow 
before any section of British citizens, but of that there was never 
the faintest prospect. 


Unionists note the enthusiasm aroused by the Budget in Radical 
and Labour breasts. The Chancellor of the Exchequer’s “ courage” 
is loudly applauded for all this “ heroic taxation ” 
without corresponding retrenchment, or indeed any 
hint of retrenchment. Nothing could suit an 
Opposition better, and the “ Wee Frees” could hardly credit 
the evidence of their senses at being presented with so many 
priceless assets for propaganda purposes. ll this applause “ over 
the way” naturally provokes reflection among Unionists, who 
are continually exhorted to wage desperate warfare against 
“ wicked Radicalism” or “ Bolshevik Labour,” as the case may 
be, in order to keep in “ our one and only Prime Minister,” merely 
to find, as the result of their efforts, that the Coalition Government 
is engaged upon legislation identical with what we might expect 
from a Radical or Labour Government, if not worse. We were 
all appealed to at the General Election to return Ministers who 
would know how to combine efficiency with economy and would 
save us at once from penal taxation or confiscation, only to find 
ourselves involved in both. If any one will explain in which 
respect the Budget of an Asquith Government—supposing Mr. 
Asquith were in power—would be likely to be worse than this 
Coalition Budget, we should be sincerely grateful. The only 
difference that we can detect between Unionist finance and Radical 
finance is that the former is supported, however unenthusiasti- 
cally, by Unionist Members of Parliament, while against indis- 
tinguishable Radical finance the same politicians would fight tooth 
and nail. And yet they are surprised and aggrieved when the 
Coalition is described, in the phrase of Disraeli, as “ an organized 
hypocrisy.” It is believed that in order to carry this Budget 
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there will have to be a lavish distribution of Honours. But “ old 
Parliamentary hands,” who should know what they are talking 
about, aver that it can and will be passed as it stands, unless, 
as previously suggested, the Ministry has one of its periodic 
panics or unless we see one of those revolts on the part of the 
general public such as even record majorities must submit to. 
We do not prophesy, we do not know; we are neither political 
strategists nor political tacticians; but we have long been of 
opinion that this country could be no worse off under Radical 
or Labour Government than it is under a regime which, while 
pretending to be one thing, is continually doing the other. 


WE may be sure that as Mr. Austen Chamberlain is Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and as he is one of the very few Ministers with 

sound instincts on foreign affairs, the new wine 
“ iow to duties are not inspired on his part by any prejudice 

rance 

against France, or by any desire to put a spoke 
in the wheel of an important French industry. But there are 
not a few cranks of the Keynes variety at the Treasury, and our 
bureaucracy generally is permeated with Potsdamism. We should, 
therefore, not be surprised to learn that some permanent official 
had suggested these wine duties with some such arriére -pensée. 
That they would be far more disastrous to France than they 
could be beneficial to this country goes without saying, and we 
cannot be surprised if they are regarded in Paris as corroborative 
evidence of the animosity of the Lloyd George Government 
towards French interests. Our French friends must not, however, 
imagine that all. Englishmen are Lloyd Georges, and equally 
anxious as he seems to be to embitter the relations between our 
two countries. This section of the Budget is expected to be 
materially modified before the Finance Act is placed on the 
Statute-book. It is monstrous that any British Chancellor of 
the Exchequer should go out of his-way to penalize an Allied 
industry without the shade of the shadow of an excuse. The 
Budget not only proposes to double the duty on wines, but adds 
another 50 per cent. on sparkling wines. As is pointed out 
by the Morning Post—one of Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s very 
few supporters in the Press—in the course of a vigorous protest 
against this imposition, the effect of such taxation must be to 
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greatly reduce a leading French export to this country and further 
adversely affect the exchange—the franc at present is only worth 
4d. As, however, even Mr. Asquith protested against this feature 
of a Budget which otherwise makes a strong appeal to him, and 
as Mr. Lloyd George chiefly cares to placate “ Progressive ” 
opinion, we may hope that this attack on French wine may 
be abandoned. 


Arter the Budget, Ireland is the main domestic preoccupation 
of the Government, who are pursuing as thoroughly “ Coalition ” 

a policy on the Irish as on other questions. By 
lncinnd sheer ineptitude they have succeeded in reducing 
that country to anarchy worse than it has known for eight hundred 
years. It is literally seething with murder and outrage of the 
dastardly type that we are accustomed to expect from a com- 
munity that is equally cruel and cowardly when wreaking its 
vengeance on a small and helpless minority. But the minority 
would not be helpless were there any grit in the Executive. What 
adds to the humiliation of these Irish horrors is that they take 
place during the administration of a distinguished soldier, who 
has not added to his reputation by hanging on in an impossible 
position. If he cannot obtain leave from the Government to 
repress this civil war Lord French should go instead of talking 
about it. Order could be restored in Ireland by armed force 
under capable and determined men with a free hand, but on 
no other terms. At one time half a dozen courts-martial would 
have “done the trick”; to-day it would probably need one 
hundred. The longer “ resolute government” is postponed the 
more drastic it will have to be to achieve its purpose. The 
“ Coalition ” remedy for the mess of their own creation is to 
“ vivisect ” that unfortunate country—as described by Colonel 
Guinness in his excellent article—and to hand over the most 
helpless part of Ireland to the tender mercies of the very criminals 
who have made it the hell on earth it is. Nobody on either side 
of St. George’s Channel wants this new Home Rule Bill, which 
is nevertheless voted by overwhelming majorities, and is, we are 
told, likely to reach the Statute-book. Such is the perfection 
to which “Democracy” has been brought by professing 
Democrats. 
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THE unending stream of by-elections presents some common 
features. It is evident, in the first place, that the people are 
: profoundly disgusted with the politicians of all 
ne Parties. This is shown in the tremendous slump 
in the polls, which, with all these three-cornered contests, should, 
on the general law of averages, be appreciably larger than at the 
General Election. The Party managers have the utmost diffi- 
culty in beating up the electors. There is no personality in public 
hfe who makes any appeal to the average man as Gladstone and 
Chamberlain—-and at one moment Mr. Lloyd George—did. The 
Coalition seems to be fairly holding its own in most constituencies 
on the reduced polls, but through the failings of its opponents 
rather than through its own merits or popularity. The country 
has no man or Party to turn to, and shows its good sense 
in refusing to be cajoled by the Wee Frees. It is true that Mr. 
Asquith was returned for Paisley, thanks to the support of Unionist 
newspapers and Unionist voters who preferred him to a Labour 
candidate, but Sir John Simon took a heavy fall in Yorkshire, 
despite a most strenuous and prolonged campaign, and now Mr. 
Runciman has come hopelessly to grief in North Edinburgh, 
where his friends were confident of capturing Mr. Clyde’s seat. 


The polling was as follows : 
Mr. P. J. Ford (Co. U.). a ee 
Mr. W. Runciman (Lib.). 8469 
Major D. Graham Pole (Lab.) . 3808 
Coalition Unionist majority over Liberal . : > 1475 


“Independent Liberals,” as the Wee Frees prefer to call them- 
selves, obtain consolation in every defeat by lumping the Liberal 
and Labour vote together, and when it “tops” the Coalition 
vote describing it as a “ moral victory for the Progressive forces,” 
and the newly elected Coalition Member as a “ minority ” Member. 
If this pleases them it hurts no one else. Anything more absurd 
than to assume that Mr. Runciman would have polled the Labour 
vote had there been no Labour candidate it could be impossible 
to imagine. At least fifty per cent. would, in that event, have 
abstained, and the remainder would probably have divided their 
votes between the two “ capitalist ” candidates. On this calcula- 
tion, which is at least as sound as the specious arithmetic of the 
Westminster Gazette, the polling in North Edinburgh would have 
been thus : 
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Mr. Ford (Co. U.) : 10,896 
Mr. Runciman (Lib.) . 
Coalition majority over Liberal é 1,475 


The majority, it will be observed, remains the same, but Mr. Ford 
can no longer be called on any pretext “a minority Member,” 
and Mr. Runciman’s “ moral victory ” disappears. 


Ir may be hoped that before the British public finds the million 
pounds for “ propaganda purposes” for which the League of 
, Nations Union is appealing, that a serious effort 
™ . = will be made to find the funds required by “ the 
Officers’ Association ” to help the 33,000 disabled 
officers, the 10,000 officers’ widows, the 8000 officers’ orphans, 
the 15,000 children of disabled officers, and the 25,000 unemployed 
officers. This represents a vast mass of sacrifice, misery, and 
anxiety borne in the national cause, for which the nation is re- 
sponsible—and primarily the Government of the nation, because 
the problem is beyond private effort, and we sincerely hope that, 
despite the terrible taxation, Government will deal generously 
and without excessive red tape. Surely “ the Officers’ Association ” 
should receive a public grant, because, as the appeal points out, 
“voluntary organization must slip in. Personal judgment, 
individual sympathy, and a humane discrimination must be 
brought to bear in supplementing the Government grant.” That is 
why, apart from any grant made directly by Governmen* to the 
disabled, there should be a grant to the Association, of which the 
King is Patron, and Lord Beatty, Lord Haig, and Sir Hugh 
Trenchard are Presidents. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
thinks nothing of handing out doles by the £10,000,000 to any 
determined trade union--whose members were only able to stay 
at home because others went abroad. The cause of those broken 
in the war is much greater than that of any trade union, how- 
ever powerful its “ pull.” It is not extravagant to suggest that 
Parliament should intervene, and it would be an act of grace if the 
Labour Party, which has been remarkably successful in securing 
grants, would take the initiative in this matter. These officers 
belong to all classes, and all classes owe them a debt that no 
money can repay, but that is no reason the material part should 
not be discharged. 
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THE VIVISECTION OF IRELAND 


THE majority of 254 in favour of the Second Reading of the 
Home Rule Bill has sealed the consent of the former Unionist 
Party to the repeal of the Union. The object of this article is 
not to examine the grounds for this decision, but rather to consider 
how far the present proposals seem likely to bring appeasement 
to Ireland, and whether amendments can be devised to lessen 
the dangers which have for so long been seen to be involved in 
any breach of the legislative union. 

A great and permanent objection to Home Rule has always 
been that no one in Ireland has wanted it in the sense attached 
to the phrase by British politicians. Great Britain has long 
discussed the grant to Ireland of the control of her own affairs, 
but has always assumed that this control must be exercised, not 
only as an integral part of the British Empire, but in a far closer 
partnership with the British Parliament than that which has 
existed between the Parliaments of the Dominions and the Mother 
Country. In Ireland, however, those who wished for a change 
have in overwhelming numbers always desired complete separa- 
tion from the British Empire, whether directly or by successive 
steps. Previous Home Rule Bills have always been framed 
ostensibly to satisfy Irish National aspirations, and have in each 
case been accepted by a large proportion of Irish Home Rulers 
as at least a satisfactory instalment of their full claim. The new 
Bill, however, does not even pretend to satisfy the Irish Home 
Ruler, and the Ulster Unionist Party is the only Irish Party 
which has accepted it with approval. 

The present plan is a remarkable instance of the irresponsible 
and impulsive proposals to which we have become accustomed 
from a Government which apply in peace-time legislative methods 
only suitable to conditions of war. It ignores the need for 
agreement among Irishmen and shows an astonishing change of 
attitude on the part of the Prime Minister. It was Mr. Lloyd 
George himself who brought the Irish Convention into being and 
laid down as its object “that Irishmen of all creeds and Parties 
might meet . . . for the purpose of drafting a constitution . . . 
which should secure a just balance of all the opposing interests. . . .” 
Although the Ulster Unionist members would not agree to any- 
thing except the exclusion of their entire province, the other 
sections of Irish opinion represented in the Convention reached 
a far greater measure of agreement upon the details of a scheme 
than had ever previously been attained. It would have seemed 
natural that in framing the new proposals for the government 
of Ireland Mr. Lloyd George would fixes had some regard for 
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the recommendations of that Irish Convention which was called 
together on his initiative. He has, however, completely ignored 
the recommendations of the Majority Report, not only in prin- 
ciple but also in detail, and has treated the carefully balanced 
proposals brought forward by Irishmen of moderate views with 
the same indifference as he has treated the revolutionary aspira- 
tions of the Sinn Fein Party. It is indeed a deadly blow at 
moderate counsels in Ireland that the work of those who in a 
great national emergency laid aside their lifelong antagonisms 
and in face of much misrepresentation and obloquy thrashed 
out a workable scheme should be completely thrown away, and 
Irish extremists among Ulstermen or Sinn Fein will not fail to 
remember this new example of the inveterate British habit in 
— government of yielding nothing to reason and everything 
to force. 

Given the decision of the Government to impose Home Rule 
upon Ireland, it is clearly necessary that the scheme should be 
framed and put into force without paying excessive attention to 
extreme demands from either quarter. An imposed settlement 
must be based on the assumption that even if it meets with no 
support under existing conditions, it will bring about a new 
grouping of Parties, and eventually be worked by those who are 
resolved to do their best to make it a success. The extreme 
Separatist Party will certainly never be willing to accept the 
present proposal as a settlement of their claim “to make a free 
Gaelic nation of Ireland.” 

It is often assumed by Englishmen that the — of Irish 
self-government will bring together a mass of moderate opinion 
which is said now to be afraid of declaring itself. New political 
forces of this kind can certainly never show themselves until the 
more stable elements can find a programme on which to appeal 
to an Irish electorate. The present proposal so outrages Trish 
sentiment that no candidate for the Parliament of Southern 
Ireland who proposed to work it could hope for popular support. 
Ireland a nation is a fundamental principle accepted by an over- 
whelming majority outside Ulster. Unionists in the south wish, 
indeed, to keep their Irish nationality for preference within the 
Union and at least within the Empire, but they are as averse 
from the permanent partition of Ireland as their Sinn Fein and 
Nationalist neighbours. 

The Ulster Party have recently found it convenient to belittle 
the anti-partition feeling among southern Unionists. Leaving 
aside present-day controversies, there was no reason to doubt 
the representative character of the twelve Unionists from the 
south of Ireland who took part in the Irish Convention. In their 
note (p. 48 of the Report) they all, with the exception of Lord 
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Dunraven, begin by recording their unaltered conviction that the 
legislative union provides the best system of government for 
Ireland, and explain that they entered the Convention on the 
appeal from the Government “ based on high considerations of 
Allied and Imperial interests which it was impossible to disregard.” 
All the twelve southern representatives unite in their condemna- 
tion of partition, and state that they regard it “vital to any 
satisfactory settlement” that “the whole of Ireland should 
participate in any Irish Parliament.” Further, the opposition to 
the Resolution of the Irish Convention that “ the Irish Parliament 
consist of the King, an Irish Senate, and an Irish House of 
Commons ” was made up entirely of Ulster Unionist representatives 
(Division List 6, March 14, 1918, p. 143 of the Report). 

It is also suggested by the Ulster Party that it is inconsistent 
for Unionists who supported the exclusion of that province duri 
the Home Rule debates of 1912 to oppose the partition of Irelan 
by the setting up of the two Parliaments under the present scheme. 
The last eight years have swept away so many old landmarks 
that few nowadays are free from the necessity of taking up new 
ground, but there is a great difference between the pre-war proposal 
to leave Ulster under the Imperial Parliament until the record 
of the Irish Parliament could allay her mistrust, and the new 

roposal to set her up with a Home Rule Parliament of her own. 

nionists who voted in 1912 for the exclusion of Ulster did so 
as it was the only alternative to forcing her into an Irish Parlia- 
ment without any safeguards against vindictive legislation. The 
position now is entirely different. In the present Parliament 
there would have been no difficulty in giving Ulster ample security 
by means of a special veto to secure herself from the operation 
of any legislation of an all-Ireland Parliament to which the Ulster 
majority might object. 

Ulster representatives are, of course, quite justified in getting 
the best terms they can to carry out the wishes of their con- 
stituents. There is no reason to doubt that, whatever secret 
fears may be felt by business interests in Ulster, the Unionist 
. political machine demands that the northern enclave be shut out 
frm co-operation with the rest of Ireland by the highest and 
strongest walls. The last thing that Unionist Ulster cares about 
is to make a convenient constitution for the south of Ireland. 
She has no wish to work in any way with Irishmen of the three 
southern provinces, and would strongly object to an all-Ireland 
Parliament. If, however, this Bill is to bring about any appease- 
ment, the Government must have regard to the opinion of those 
whom they expect to work their proposal for a southern Parlia- 
ment, and cannot wisely leave this matter to the dictation of 
Ulster. .In the final shaping of their Bill the Government must 
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keep two objects in view: first, to set up such a constitution 
as may afford the best chance of retaining Ireland within the 
British Empire ; and, secondly, to do their best to protect from 
political or religious victimization the four hundred thousand 
loyalists who are scattered throughout the area of the southern 
Parliament. These two objects happen to be complementary to 
one another, as it is clearly to the advantage of friendly relations 
between Ireland and Great Britain that the loyal leaven which 
still persists among the scattered Unionists of the south should 
be preserved from extermination. 

Under the Convention scheme the Unionists of Ulster would 
certainly have been in a position to control the policy of an 
all-Ireland Parliament. The Unionist element in Ireland includes 
a vast majority of those who have created and who control the 
commercial life of the country. Short of the substitution of a 
new Bill for that which has received its Second Reading, such 
a transformation in the Government proposals could, however, 
not be carried out, and it must be recognized that, in view of 
the attitude of Ulster, there is not the slightest prospect of this 
course being adopted by the Government. : 

The next best alternative is to ensure that the partition imposed 
by the Bill should not become a permanency. Captain Craig, 
who defined the attitude of the Ulster Party early in the Second 
Reading debate, expressed the opinion that a union of the two Irish 
Parliaments created by this Bill would never come about during 
the lifetime of any of the present Members. This frank admission 
on the part of Ulster draws attention to a disastrous blemish 
in the Bill. If Ireland is to remain part of the British Empire, it 
is of vital importance that Ulster should be induced to counteract 
Separatist and Sinn Fein tendencies by pulling her weight in an 
all-Ireland Parliament. There are two imsuperable obstacles to 
Irish union in the Bill as drawn—the first being that the Council 
is a body of such a constitution as to be unlikely ever to form 
the germ from which a central Irish Parliament could ever develop. 
Its membership is to consist of two delegations of twenty members 
each chosen by the Parliaments of northern and southern Ireland 
respectively, with the addition of a president to be nominated 
by the King. As there is nothing to prevent the delegations 
being chosen by mere majority votes in each Parliament, it is 
improbable that minorities would be given any representation 
whatever on the Council of Ireland, and that body is likely to 
consist of twenty Orangemen from the north and twenty Sinn 
Feiners from the south. Composed only of extremists, the Irish 
Council could not create the links of common action which might 
be possible if more moderate elements were also included. 

The second obstacle likely to prevent the development of the 
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Trish Council into a Parliament for all Ireland is that the central 
power can only begin to grow at the expense of those powers 
originally entrusted to local Parliaments. Every assembly tends 
to develop a corporate spirit, and is bound to show reluctance 
in giving up legislative privileges which have once been exercised 
and in curtailing administrative work in which members have 
learnt to take an interest. As Mr. Bonar Law has stated that 
the Parliament of southern Ireland will never come into being 
unless its members take the oath of allegiance, it is quite likely 
that the Ulster Parliament will get a long start and that that 
province which has hitherto been the stronghold of Unionist 
feeling may well become, by a strange involution, the centre of 
a very strong local Home Rule feeling. 

It is, however, possible to break through the watertight 
compartments into which the Bill would shut the northern and 
southern Parliaments by substituting a central Irish Senate for 
the proposed Council. Such Senate would be an effective means 
of joint action between the north and south. It should be made 
up by nomination, and thus offer an opportunity to those stable 
elements in the professions, commerce, and churches of Ireland 
which would under present conditions be unlikely to find places 
on a body chosen by popular election. This Irish Senate should 
be given no powers of initiating legislation on those matters 
entrusted to the northern and southern Parliaments, but it should 
have the right to review or suspend any measures passed by 
those legislatures. The creation of such a Senate, besides offering 
the opportunity of co-operation between north and south, would 
remove from the new Irish Constitution the feature of being 
almost the only single-chamber government to be found within 
the British Empire. As such a Senate could impose no legisla- 
tion upon Ulster, it would in no way imperil her special interests, 
and the Government may well appeal to the northern Unionists 
on Imperial grounds to waive their objection to the creation of 
a body which might do so much to restrain anti-British tendencies 
in the legislation of the southern Parliament. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the importance to minorities 
in the south of the creation of an all-Ireland Senate with sus- 
pensory powers. As the Bill stands, there is nothing to prevent 
the hasty passing of legislation which would drive all men of 
substance out of the country. In certain parts of the west of 
Ireland an edict has gone forth that no one is to farm more than 
forty acres of land, and a well-known landlord was recentl 
murdered because after due warning he had failed to comply with 
orders to surrender land which exceeded this amount. The 
history of the land war shows that in Ireland the danger of legis- 
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lation directed against landowners and large farmers is very real, 
and legislation to strike at them would under present conditions 
almost certainly be taken in hand immediately by a southern 
Parliament. Apart, too, from the agrarian question, the influence 
of James Connolly is stronger than ever since what his followers 
consider as his martyrdom. There would be much pressure on a 
southern Parliament to carry out the object which he defined in 
the Workers’ Republic of vesting “in the free Irish nation all 
property rights as against the claims of the individual, with the 
end in view that the individual may be enriched by the nation 
and not by the spoiling of his fellows.” 

Without some second Chamber the south of Ireland is certain 
to suffer from the wildest experiments in revolutionary Socialism, 
and although a Senate could, of course, not permanently with- 
stand the wish of a popularly elected Chamber, it is all-important, 
seeing the impetuosity of the Irish temperament, that the country 
should be given time for second thoughts. The danger of a 
single-chamber government is all the greater in view of the 
complete inexperience of Sinn Fein leaders in any form of govern- 
ment or even business responsibility, and without some check on 
the first exuberance of their power they may well do such damage 
to the fabric of Irish commerce and industry as may not be put 
right within the lifetime of a generation. 

The Bill as drafted offers no effective representation to Unionist 
minorities in the southern Parliament, and it is estimated that 
under the proposed system they would only obtain about a third 
of the members to which their numbers should entitle them. 
Nationalists and Labour representatives agreed with southern 
Unionists at the Convention in recommending such special repre- 
sentation, and even if it were not to last permanently, it would, 
anyhow, be of great value during the first critical years of Irish 
self-government. By the time such safeguards were swept away 
a new grouping of Parties might well have taken place, and 
moderate elements, formerly Nationalist, would probably have 
joined forces with those who are Unionists under our present 
grouping. 

The financial proposals of this Bill are too complicated to be 
dealt with except on the broadest lines in this article. They 
are bound to be unpopular in Ireland because they leave so little 
scope for the Irish Parliament to arrange its own financial policy. 
The British Parliament reserves control of all the most productive 
sources of revenue—namely, customs, excise, income and super- 
tax, new taxes to replace excess profits duty, and also the Post 
Office, which together are estimated to bring in £38,475,000 in 
the current year. The only existing sources of revenue transferred 
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to the Irish Parliaments are death duties, stamps, excise and 
other licence duties, and miscellaneous, bringing in only £2,852,000. 
It is true that after keeping back £18,000,000 as contribution to 
the Imperial Exchequer, the balance of the reserved revenues 
will be handed over to the Irish Parliaments, but the Bill would 
be far more acceptable if these Parliaments were to be given a 
more generous measure of control over the methods of raisi 
money in Ireland. The present intention is to allow the Irish 
Government to impose a surtax over and above the income and 
super-tax payable to the British Exchequer, and all those who 
have a “ residence ” in Ireland are to be liable to this tax on the 
whole of their income from wheresoever derived, even if they 
are domiciled in Great Britain. 

In view of the state of British finance, it is certain that the 
British Chancellor of the Exchequer will impose the highest level 
of income and super-tax which he considers it possible to raise, 
and the double taxation to which the Irish resident is to be made 
subject is perfectly certain to lead to the imposition of a burden 
as crushing to the individual as it will be disastrous to the trade 
and industry of Ireland. The British Government would be well 
advised in amending the Bill so as to leave the whole of the income 
which arises from Irish sources to be taxed by the Irish Parlia- 
ment up to the level of the income tax which is in force from time 
to time in Great Britain. The Report of the Royal Commission 
on Income Tax states that “ where the hardship of double income 
tax exists it acts as an hindrance to Imperial trade,’ and recom- 
mends its removal. In the event of income from Irish sources 
being enjoyed by any one resident in Great Britain, the tax 
should be brought up to the level chargeable in Great Britain in 
the unlikely case of the Irish rate being lower than that from 
time to time in force in Great Britain. 

It is true that by handing over the income tax to Irish control 
the British Government would lessen their security for the contri- 
bution to Imperial Services. At the moment, however, this would 
be amply covered by the revenue from customs and excise, which 
alone amount to over £24,000,000. There is a strong opinion in 
Ireland that there is a substantial grievance against Great Britain 
on the score of her former over-taxation of Ireland. During the 
years immediately preceding the war it is true that the Irish 
revenue did not meet the Irish expenditure owing to the fact that 
taxation was imposed rather with an eye to its effect on Great 
Britain than to its productivity in Ireland. The increase of taxes 
upon consumption in the war Budgets have, however, now enabled 
Ireland to pay its way with a very large balance over the cost 
of Irish Services. 
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Ever since 1801 a system of indiscriminate finance has been in 
force between Great Britain and Ireland, but throughout the 
eater part of the period Ireland had very much the worse of the 
aseeed, and contributed far larger sums to the Joint Ex- 
chequer than she received back in the form of expenditure on 
Irish Services. During the first century of the Union the Im- 
perial Exchequer thus received from Irish sources more than 
twice the amount paid out for the cost of Irish Services (vide 
Return No. 162, Imperial Revenue (Great Britain and Ireland), 
August 7, 1919, Part III, Table A). Taking, therefore, the 
whole period of the Union, Great Britain made such a good 
financial bargain that she can now well afford to be generous. 
The present Bill, however, shirks any final decision as to the Irish 
contribution to Imperial expenditure and shifts the responsibility 
on to the Joint Exchequer Board, who are charged with the duty 
of fixing the relative taxable capacities of the two countries without 
being given any basis upon which this taxable capacity is to be 
assessed. The proportion is to be revised every fifth year, and 
whatever may be the decisions, they are bound to lead to much 
controversy and friction. It would be far better in the interests 
of an Irish friendship for Great Britain, to make a financial 
sett’'ement generous to Ireland rather than to keep open what 
would be an eternal source of irritation. ; 

Whatever be the final shape of the Bill, it would be madness 
to put it in force under present conditions in Ireland. According 
to an official statement issued on March 8, there have been 1089 
crimes attributed to the Sinn Fein movement since January 1, 
1919, including the murder of thirty-one police and five civilians 
and the attempted murder of sixty-five police and fourteen 
civilians. Even these figures, however, give no adequate picture 
of the conditions in Ireland to-day, where terrorism is now so 
strong and the paralysis of the law so complete that the murderer 
is rarely under the necessity of taking extreme action. Tens of 
thousands go in fear of their lives for every crime that is com- 
mitted to maintain the reign of terror. The state of the country 
is undoubtedly far worse than it was when Mr. Lloyd George, on 
November 2, 1918, wrote his letter to Mr. Bonar Law and said 
that even in the condition then existing in Ireland no attempt 
to bring a settlement into effect could succeed, and that such 
settlement should be suspended until the country was in a more 
satisfactory state. In these conditions it is essential that the 
possibility of delaying the operation of the Bill shou!d be ex- 
— beyond the maximum of fifteen months at present laid 

own. 


Despite the opinion of the wit who described Ireland as the 
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country where the impossible always happens and where the 
inevitable never takes place, the fact remains that effects follow 
cause even in Irish politics. To force on a population a self- 
governing constitution in a form which they detest can only increase 
the difficulties which beset the Government of Ireland and add 
further fuel to the flame of anti-British agitation. The discontent 
of the south of Ireland is the only reason for passing a Home 
Rule Bill at all. That discontent cannot be allayed unless a 
considerable proportion of those concerned are willing to accept 
and work the proposed settlement. It is therefore imperative 
that the present proposals should be reshaped so as to create a 
rallying-ground on which moderate men can unite in resisting 
the revolutionary spirit which is such a menace to Irish civilization. 


WALTER GUINNESS 
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JOAN OF ARC BEFORE REIMS, 1918 


Sort moonlight rested on the shell-swept plain 
Around unconquered Reims where scarréd fields 
Stretched grim and arid as the lava streams 
Round dead volcanoes. In vision there I saw 

A steel-clad figure leaning on her sword, 

Lonely as stands that seraph-form divine, 

Whose flaming brand keeps the forbidden way 
Which leads majestic to the Tree of Life. 

How shall poor words reveal the valiant eyes 
Which gazed into the darkness where her foe 
*Midst ruin lay, sore hurt, but awful still ? 

Some Grecian sculptor may have tried to lend 
Such grey prophetic eyes to Pallas armed 

And sighed to find, alas, how distant far 

The lovely deed was from the lovelier will. 

From down her shoulders facing north there hung 
A shield ablaze with her white virgin soul 

And the fair honour of a million men, 

Who in four years of fight had given their blood 

q That France might live, and living ever wave 

An ensign in the upward march of men. 

Splendid it shone as when Orion’s belt 

Streams like Heaven’s standard o’er the Arctic ice, 
1 Gilding the rocks, the gaunt grey rocks that stand, 
Like veiléd sisters ranged in solemn choir, 

While winds their sighing Miserere chant. 

The dying moon, ling’ring as loath to part, 
Shimmered awhile upon the weary face, 

Made wearier in the dawn. Then kissed farewell 
And sank as day arose and drowned the plain 
With crimson lurid on the battered fields. 

All in a moment I beheld a Cross 

Gleam from the mystic North upon that shield, 

: As though St. George’s sign aglow with blood 
Had borne a message from the British dead, 
From that great spirit host which deathless stands 
And holds the bridge against Embattled Hell. 


EveL_yn Grant Durr 
1918 
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TuHosE who have followed the course of international events 
during the past few months must have irresistibly come to the 
conclusion that the League of Nations was stillborn. It is not 
surprising, therefore, to learn that a supreme effort is being made 
by the League of Nations Union to keep fresh in the minds of the 
people of this country the spirit and ideals underlying the 
Covenant of the League, and an appeal is consequently being 
made for £1,000,000 to enable the Union to undertake an extensive 
educational campaign. With the most fatuous optimism it is 
confidently hoped thereby to create national interest and enthu- 
siasm in the League of Nations. 

It is a notorious fact that outside the British Isles little 
enthusiasm is felt for the League of Nations. It is a lamentable 
fact that within them there is, amongst the masses, a total 
ignorance of its provisions. That the Seatier of the mightiest 
empire the world has ever seen should, without the knowledge of 
its inhabitants, be suddenly and almost imperceptibly transferred 
at the zenith of its power to the keeping of an untried international 
body hitherto existing only in the imagination of sentimental 
idealists, is but a commonplace example of the characteristic 
indifference of Englishmen to all questions not immediately and 
directly affecting themselves. Supported by the leading states- 
men of Great Britain, and acclaimed almost unanimously by a 
biased newspaper Press which forms the staple of intellectual 
pabulum for the average citizen, the League of Nations has been 
foisted upon the public as the most effectual means of composing 
international differences and averting war. 

The one great obstacle in the way of the League of Nations is 
Germany. Whether included in the League or excluded she is a 
formidable, treacherous, and untrustworthy foe to humanity. 
From within the League she will be able, much more easily and 
unobtrusively than from without, to effect her purpose. Her 
methods are not the methods of civilized nations, and she will 
make use of the machinery of the League merely to subserve her 
own selfish and inextinguishable aims. This question of Germany 
is the one dominating, the one damning factor in almost every 
article of the Covenant of the League. Her admission is stated 
to be conditional upon her giving “ effective guarantees ” of her 
sincere intention to observe her international obligations. No 
light is thrown on what these effective guarantees are to consist 
of, but there can be little doubt that they are no more than 
further ‘“ scraps of paper,” and all the world now knows, if it did 
not know before, the value of these in the eyes of Germany. As 
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for sincerity, she is destitute of all the qualities the word stands 
for. Germany’s record is not such as to inspire confidence in any 
assurances that might and would be given by her voluntarily, and 
_ she will feel little hesitation in either giving or revoking a pledge 
extorted under penalty of ostracism. 

Though little enthusiasm is felt outside England for the 
League, no nation is called upon to make the sacrifices demanded 
of the British Empire under the Covenant. It must be borne in 
mind that Britain emerged from the Great War the most potential 
force under the sun. Whatever doubts were nual enter- 
tained as to her position in the world, the war dispelled. Economi- 
cally, financially, militarily, she was the mainstay of the coalition 
formed and maintained throughout four years of unparalleled 
warfare against the paramount organization of the Central 
Empires. Without her aid no earthly combination could have 
withstood, much less defeated, the almost irresistible forces 
hurled against civilization. It was the prestige, the might, the 
influence of Great Britain that enlisted on the side of right and 
justice the great and lesser nations which were ultimately welded 
ito an alliance greater and more powerful than any that had 
previously pa 4 What effect has the League of Nations had 
on this great alliance of thirty-two countries? It is primarily 
responsible for the discontent manifested to-day in Italy, Rumania, 
Greece, and Poland, for the anxiety and uneasiness of France, for 
the dissatisfaction throughout various parts of the British Empire, 
and for the ill-feeling engendered in America towards this country. 
Instead of bringing closer together the countries already united by 
the war, the League has had the effect of estranging them. 

The existence of England to the present day as a sovereign 
and self-governing State has been assured only by means of the 
other members of her far-flung empire. To deprive her of those 
members is like depriving the octopus of its tentacles. By 
surrendering her sovereignty over her empire she is committing 
maniacal suicide. Yet this is what she is actually asked to do 
under the League of Nations. She is laying herself open to the 
attacks of her most secret enemies by delegating her authority to 
an international committee amongst whose members those enemies 
will not be few. It will not be necessary to seek beyond the 
North-West Provinces of India for a target at which to level the 
poisoned shafts and arrows of any disgruntled faction in that 
cosmopolitan assembly. Misgovernment in Ireland will provide 
another ever-ready pretext for sowing discord, not only among 
members of the League, but between England and her colonies. 
Britain will stand alone in having to bear the brunt of such 
venomous attacks. There are not wanting signs already of the 
meddlesome interference by which certain League-of-Nation- 
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mongers hope to bring about the disruption of the British Empire, 
and the utterances of President Wilson since returning to the 
United States are not calculated to allay the misgivings in that 
respect felt on this side of the Atlantic. Lest her vulnerability 
to attack from that quarter be not already assured, England is 
henceforth to be burdened with mandatory obligations, subject to 
the supervision of the League acting on the advice of a permanent 
commission to which an annual report of its stewardship is to be 
submitted by the mandatory. It is significant that no such 
responsibility is assumed by America, whose glorious isolation and 
neutrality during the first two-and-a-half years of the war were 
employed so assiduously in embarrassing the position of this 
country. 

The possibilities of disputes amongst the Great Powers are 
greater to-day than at any time in the past. The questions of 
population and territory involve a veritable network of complica- 
tions containing the seeds of interminable friction and discord. 
That unanimity on these vital subjects will always prevail in the 
Council of the League of Nations is more than its most optimistic 
admirers dare hope for. Keen dissatisfaction is already felt in 
different countries—notably Italy and Poland—over the territorial 
settlement arrived at by the representatives at the Peace Con- 
ference. Considering the difficulty revealed by that settlement in 
alriving at a unanimous decision at a time when unity and 
concord on most other topics formed the key-note of diplomatic 
relations among the Allied Powers, there is little hope of agreement 
on this momentous subject in the future, when the bonds that 
held those Powers together under the stress of war will have 
become relaxed. This difficulty seems to have been fully appre- 
ciated by the Covenanters, who, in order to invest the League 
with every possible safeguard and precaution, stipulate that 
decisions in the Council on all important matters must be 
unanimous, though they considered it unnecessary for more than 
a bare majority of the same body to decide some vitally important 
questions relating to the Peace Treaty which have been referred 
to the League of Nations. Statesmen of the future will be called 
upon to grapple with international problems of unexampled 
complexity. At the outbreak of war hauene and Japan were 
the two most progressive nations in the world, and there is little 
doubt that as soon as Germany has recovered from the reeling 
blow which has rendered her temporarily impotent, her energy 
and her industry, combined with that organizing genius that con- 
tributed so much to her pre-eminence in ‘the past, will enable her 
once again, thanks to the League of Nations, to take her place in 
the forefront of civilized nations. Then, if not before, will arise 
anew the problem of discovering an outlet for her surplus popula- 
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tion. The chaotic state of Russia for years to come, together 
with her vast potentialities, will provide a tempting, an almost 
irresistible bait for German intrigue and encroachment. No 
nation is by nature, by art, and by geographical considerations 
more fitted than Germany to exploit the unknown resources of 
that great empire. Once rejuvenated Germany succeeds in 
establishing a foothold in Russia not all the machinery at the 
disposal of the League of Nations will suffice to eject her, and 
during the next few years it will tax to the utmost the vigilance of 
this international body to prevent her peaceful penetration in 
that direction. Having once been frustrated in her designs of 
world-conquest, she will see to it that a hostile Russia will not 
again stand in her way. 

The question of Japan is no less complex. Unable to obtain 
a footing on American soil, Japan might perforce face about and 
concentrate her attention on the Asiatic continent. The hostility 
of America towards Japan is not likely to be appeased through 
the instrumentality of the League of Nations except at Britain’s 
expense. It is not inconceivable that at some future date 
Germany and Japan might discover an identity of interests and 
a common purpose urging them towards the same goal, territorial 
expansion. It is quite within the realms of possibility that 
America, with her racial animosities, might find it detrimental to 
her interests to oppose the current of Japanese emigration in the 
direction of Eastern Europe. How the League will settle the 
thorny question of surplus population is matter for conjecture. 
What the issue will be in the event of a secession from the League 
of Germany and Japan, with their numerous satellites, can be 
more readily surmised. 

Suspicion and mistrust are to-day undermining the confidence 
that cemented the alliance against Germany. Had less con- 
sideration for American ideals been shown by the British delegates 
at Versailles the safety of France would have been assured for 
generations to come, and the hopes of Italy realized By con- 
ceding France’s demand for a delimitation of the western frontier 
of Germany to the Rhine, the foundations of a secure peace would 
have been laid, and the necessity for an Anglo-French-American 
Treaty obviated. The mere act of restormg Alsace-Lorraine 
to France does not compensate for the wide field for German 
exploitation thrown open by Russian anarchy and British diplo- 
matic ineptitude. British statesmanship, influenced by American 
opinion, is no less responsible for the discontent manifested 
throughout Italy, whose co-operation in the war on the side of 
the Allies was secured only by the lavish promises of territory 
made to her by France and England. By failing to fulfil those 
promises England would render an unworthy and incalculable 
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disservice to the cordial relations so long existing between Italy 
and this country. 

It is no disparagement to the numerous small nationalities of 
the world to say that few of them would, under similar circum- 
stances, have acted as Belgium did in August 1914. Rather than 
suffer the appalling horrors consequent upon attempting to resist 
the overwhelming forces of an arrogant and vicious neighbour, 
most of them would have shown a ready acquiescence in the 
demands of Germany at such a critical moment. Yet what 
Belgium suffered in 1914 and onwards might conceivably under 
the League be the plight of several small nations surrounding 
Germany. The Covenant provides no substantial guarantees 
against the sudden invasion of these small nations, which would 
have to meet the onset of the invader while the major forces of 
the League were being brought into operation. However much 
international obligations might be respected and observed in times 
of peace, commercial and racial ties, and the element of fear, will 
be the determining factors of a nation’s policy in time of war. 

Force is, as it is in all organizations, the corner-stone of the 
League of Nations. Its entire structure must ultimately depend 
upon the power of the League to enforce its decisions. It is 
therefore proposed to establish a unified naval and military force, 
to which each member of the League is required to contribute its 
quota as resolved by the Council. This oligarchic body is also to 
formulate plans for the reduction of armaments to the lowest 
point compatible with national safety. How Britain will emerge 
from the emasculating process is not easy to conjecture, but that 
she is the best judge of her own interests and of the measures 
necessary for safeguarding them, none will dispute. Her very 
existence depends upon her overseas trade and her power to ensure 
an adequate supply of the essentials of life from abroad in any 
and every contingency. Only by means of a supreme navy has 
Britain been enabled to build up and maintain her empire. Only 
by means of that invincible weapon was the Allied victory over 
the Central Empires rendered possible. In times of peace as well 
as of war the English Navy has been the guardian of the high 
seas, and never can it be laid to the charge of England that this 
high and undisputed, though self-constituted authority has been 
abused. The life of no other great nation is so dependent upon 
its armaments. Yet Englishmen are submitting without demur 
to the impairment, at the behest of the Council of the League, of 
this indispensable fighting instrument, which is to-day, more than 
at any time in the past, at once the envy and the admiration of 
the world. When it is considered that the British vote in the 
Council may be one _ eight, the future security of England 
under the egis of the League of Nations might well arouse feelings 
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of deep misgivings and anxiety in the minds of all right-thinking 
men. 

The composite military force of the League is in time of war 
to be supplemented by the coercive power of all its economic 
resources. An economic boycott is to be instituted against any 
nation which resorts to war without previously submitting the 
question at issue to arbitration. Though it is not thinkable that 
any nation not wholly self-supporting would ever consciously incur 
the responsibility of drawing down upon itself the combined 
physical and economic forces of the rest of the world, it is, never- 
theless, very questionable whether a powerful nation like Britain, 
in its eagerness to lead the way in the path of peace, is not 
Le ge its present assured security by trusting implicitly in, 
and by shaping its policy according to, the guarantees provided 
in the Covenant. Are the mere threats and penalties therein 
projected sufficiently convincing to justify departure from the 
methods, sanctioned by centuries of experience, now in existence ? 

Were it given to man to foresee the consequences of his actions, 
it is morally certain that the League of Nations would never have 
been incorporated with the Second Treaty of Versailles. Could 
American policy for the ensuing four months have been anticipated 
by English and French statesmen in June 1919, that unseemly 
deference to President Wilson’s ideals that characterized the 
proceedings at the Peace Conference would have been entirely 
absent, to the inestimable benefit of the world at large. It does 
not redound to the credit of Allied diplomatists that they were 
unaware of the fact that those ideals had not the sanction of 
American opinion behind them. What has happened in America 
since the signing of the Peace Treaty has discredited the League 
of Nations in the eyes of the world. Unwilling even to consider 
an instrument whose inception by the President was responsible 
for altering the whole course of European politics, the Senate, by 
introducing reservations and qualifications, has not only rendered 
the position of the United States in the League anomalous, but 
encumbered the world with an imperfect and unenduring peace. 
At the finish this incalculable body would not so much as ratify 
its own emasculating Reservations, preferring to reject the whole 
Treaty, which thus foundered in Washington under the weight of 
the Covenant. In any speculations on future wars America must 
remain an unknown quantity. Only in face of the most humiliat- 
ing insults, the most insane and the most brutal atrocities, was her 
participation in the struggle for civilization enlisted. Had she 
taken her place among the other Powers to uphold the sanctity of 
treaties, and thrown her weight into the scales on the outbreak of 
war, millions of lives would have been saved, and the moral effect 
would have been tremendous. American influence is generally 
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believed in Europe, rightly or wrongly, to have saved the German 
armies in the autumn of 1918, as it certainly saved the German 
Empire in 1919. Two things might have happened in 1918, 
either of which would have rendered a League of Nations and all 
that it implies unnecessary. Hither Germany might have won 
the war, or the Allied generals might have been allowed to pro- 
secute, unhampered, the war to a successful conclusion, ignoring 
the enemy’s request for an armistice except on terms of uncondi- 
tional surrender. That American man-power hastened the end is 
indisputable, but the only result of American non-intervention 
would have been a prolongation of the war. Had the Armistice 
been refused, Germany would have realized to the full the real 
meaning of defeat, and the task of those entrusted with the 
euguemnety of providing against future wars would have been 
immeasurably facilitated. Instead of a negotiated peace, an 
inconclusive peace, the terms of which are left for future genera- 
tions to adjust, there would have been a dictated peace, with all 
the authority of a powerful alliance to enforce it. 

It is a sardonic commentary on the League of Nations that it 
should be seized upon in America as a pretext for a renewal of 
that strong anti-English feeling which characterized American 
policy in the early stages of the war, but which the war was after- 
wards so strikingly instrumental in counteracting. It shows how 
deeply ingrained in the American national character is the Anglo- 
phobe element, when it can construe an essentially American 
project into a British conspiracy for entangling the United States 
in European politics. Unreasoning national prejudices, which, 
under the stress of common dangers, it was hoped had been 
eradicated, are now found to have been only latent during the 
most critical days of the war. No more deadly blow than this 
repudiation by America could have been aimed at the League of 
Nations, which has merely served President Wilson’s purpose of 
extricating Germany from the stranglehold of the Allies and the 
penalties that a due sense of justice must have exacted for the 
wrongs inflicted on the world. Viewed dispassionately, no blame 
can attach to America for desiring to uphold the Monroe Doctrine 
and to remain outside the vortex of European disputes. The 
cower international imbroglio is the outcome of President 

ilson’s anomalous position at the Peace Conference. Had the 
Allied diplomatists been at sufficient pains to investigate how far 
the President was the mouthpiece of American public opinion, it ' 
is more than probable that their energies would have been con- 
centrated upon providing the world with a sound, equitable, and | 
honourable peace, unencumbered by the visionary projects of 
high-minded and self-sufficient enthusiasts. The extent to which 
American influence swayed the Allied counsels at Versailles is a 
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fair index of the autocratic and controlling powers which a domi- 
nating and self-seeking personality will exercise in the Council 
Chamber of the League of Nations. 

Were this fantastic scheme not already condemned by the 
dissensions and divisions indirectly attributable to it throughout 
Europe, the present chaotic condition of Russia would of itself be 
a sufficient manifestation of its futility. It bodes ill for the 
League’s success that no concerted measures have yet been agreed 
upon for bringing to an end the ruthless regime of tyranny and 
bloodshed which is so fast reducing that unhappy country to 
irremediable ruin. The spectacle of a nation hke Britain at 
variance with itself as to the policy to be pursued in Russia is 
humiliating enough, but when the opinions of her leading states- 
men on a single vital issue are so changeable, the world might 
well despair of unanimity in an international council on less 
important matters. The problem of Turkey threatens to vie with 
that of Russia in magnitude and complexity, and introduces a 
new factor, that of religion, into the forefront of international 
politics. The difficulties of arriving at a settlement in this part 
of Europe appear to be wellnigh insuperable, and before long the 
world may be faced with a Mohammedan rising compared to which 
the Bolshevik reign of terror may fade into insignificance. Like 
many of the other issues which bewildered the Allies’ statesmen 
at the Peace Conference, this momentous question will probably 
be committed for final decision to the League of Nations. The 
plight of Russia may be taken as a true criterion of the fate in 
store for the Sultan’s dominions. 

To those who can imagine a powerful, compact empire of 
seventy million souls, ambitious, thrifty, and industrious, sub- 
mitting indefinitely to the yoke imposed upon it in a time of 
national calamity, the League of Nations may, indeed, convey all 
that its advocates claim for it. Those, however, who consider 
that Germany’s defeat implies anything more than a temporary 
check on her vaulting ambition are egregiously mistaken in their 
estimate of human character, and of the German character in 
particular. A further lack of insight is revealed in those who 
represent the present German Government as evidence of a 
change of heart in the German people. No more hypocritical 
deception was ever practised than this political manceuvre to 
reconcile an incensed world, by means of the League of Nations, 
_ to the inclusion in their councils of the pariah of civilization. 
That Germany has not redeemed her character is patent to all 
who care to study her history during the past fifty years. The 
events which characterized her conduct of the war were merely 
the consummation of half-a-century’s training in Prussian mili- 
tarism. Obsessed with the idea“ofja divine mission to subjugate 
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the world, Germany concentrated all her energies on developing 
to its fullest extent every quality necessary for accomplishing that 
object. Never was a nation so thoroughly imbued with the spirit 
of conquest. Never was that spirit so sedulously fostered and 
encouraged. In the schools, in the universities, and afterwards 
in commercial life, the German mind was trained throughout to 
regard world-domination as the one and only aim in life, to the 
attainment of which every pursuit was regarded as subservient 
and subsidiary. No means were considered too base, and, where 
profit accrued, neither Government nor people scrupled to resort 
to the most infamous, the most nefarious practices. The Machia- 
vellian cult permeated the whole life of the nation, and the 
ramifications of Germany’s elaborate and thoroughly organized 
spy system extended to the most distant regions of the earth. 
Such pernicious doctrines as that of “ might is right ” and “ the 
end justifies the means” found ready credence among a people 
whose character was the very embodiment of craft, hypocrisy, 
cunning deceit, and lying diplomacy. Even German philosophy 
as expounded by her greatest thinkers was destitute of all morality, 
and, | all spiritual power, regarded the State as ultimately 
supreme. To that end were all the resources of civilization, 
science, and art exploited and utilized. Such were the ideals 
which actuated the Teutonic mind and disciplined it so effectively 
for the terrible task of world-subjugation upon which it was so 
inexorably bent. The crimes committed by Germany during the 
war were but the practical expression of all this heathen perversion 
of justice and morality. They exemplify in a lurid manner the 
effects of such teaching upon the human character. Are all these 
hideous atrocities to-go for naught in the adjustment of future 
relations with that degenerate race? Are the fiendish outrages 
committed on neutral nations, the spoliation and massacres, the 
bombardment of undefended towns, the sacking of Louvain and 
the sinking of the Lusitania, so exultantly gloated upon by the 
civil population of Germany, are these and countless other 
abominable crimes to be obliterated completely from the memory 
of man in order to placate an implacable foe? The heart that is 
capable of thus transgressing the laws of humanity may be cowed 
into submission, but a lifetime is too short to convert it. 

If Germany had not stooped to such a despicable form of 
warfare, the whole world would have been forced, in spite of the 
misery and suffering caused by her precipitate action in 1914, to 
admire the almost superhuman organization which enabled the 
Central Powers to maintain for four years ‘against immeasurable 
odds, a solid and impregnable front. However much the stain of 
guilt may detract from it, this gigantic achievement cannot fail 
to operate as a powerful incentive to the unconquerable ambitions 
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of future generations of Germans, whose ardour will be further 
stimulated by the reflection that throughout the war German 
territory was practically immune from the devastating inroads of 
her enemies. This fact must also weigh heavily in the future 
with the numerous small European nationalities whose utter help- 
lessness in the face of a powerful hostile neighbour was so strikingly 
manifested in the ruination of Belgium. The manner in which 
Germany manipulated the European vote in her favour at The 
Hague Conference should be a sufficient warning to those in this 
country who are prepared to stake everything upon her disin- 
terestedness. No community of interests, comparable to -that 
existing between them and Germany, binds these countries to 
Britain, and the guarantees against attack offered them by the 
League of Nations are far less imposing than the dangers which 
allegiance to that body exposes them. 

Two opposing forces conspire from the outset to nullify the 
proceedings of the League of Nations. On the side of justice, 
faith, and reason will be a leavening of suspicion arising from 
Germany’s past conduct. On the other side will be faithlessness, 
duplicity, intrigue, hatred, and jealousy. Not the least despicable 
feature of Germany’s diplomacy is her consummate ingenuity in 
fomenting strife and rebellion, and to sow dissension clandestinely 
among her late opponents will be no difficult matter for a nation 
so thoroughly imbued with the spirit of evil. The League of 
Nations presupposes an utter absence of all the vices which have 
won for Germany such a world-wide unenviable notoriety. The 
world is asked to believe that a transformation of national 
character is a prerequisite and causation of a reform of government 
which was in reality the result of duress and force. The provoca- 
tive hedging of the present German Government in regard to the 
terms of the Armistice and Peace Treaty is sufficient refutation of 
such an argument. Obligations incurred by a Government called 
into being by military exigencies are liable to repudiation by its 
successors at any time. § much of the business which might 
and should have been accomplished at the Peace Conference has 
been relegated to the League of Nations that it is infinitely to 
Germany’s interest to gain early admission to that assembly. 
The League, in fact, seems to have been designed with the double 
object of extricating the Allied diplomatists from an embarrassing 
situation, and of rescuing Germany from the retributive conse- 
quences of the just and reasonable verdict of humanity. 


BERNARD W. WRIGHT 
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FAsHION is never more capricious than when it turns its attention 
to literature—authors come and go in favour. There seems to 
be only one fixed rule—the real thing always survives. An eclipse 
may be; but even a complete eclipse does not last “ Time 
is the only infallible critic. For some years Smollett has been 
in the shade, why, it is a little difficult to understand ; certainly 
he is an easy target for the fastidious critic. The faults are all 
on the surface. His heroes rely on faith rather than works for 
their acceptance. Whether Peregrine Pickle or Roderick Random 
be the greater rascal would be a near-run thing. Upon the 
physical charms of his heroines he dwells with an almost embarrass- 
ing particularity, and, indeed, with regard to both maintains the 
intimate domesticity of Mrs. Aphra Behn. His coarseness is 
certainly repellant, but at a time when all the early Georgian 
geniuses insist on this note at some point of their masterpieces 
it ought not to be an insuperable bar. One reads a gentle, almost 
ladylike analysis of life for two or three hundred blameless pages 
to i brought up suddenly by a gross incident or phrase, intro- 
duced with something of the aggressive air with which a curate 
smokes a pipe. 

There is nothing of this about Smollett. His grossness, gene- 
rally more indecent than immoral, is a sort of careless habit of 
expression rather like the profanity of bargees, to which the 
author probably attached very little importance one way or the 
other. It is a question of manners more than morals—of treat- 
ment rather than subject—even if it be admitted that the manners 
“a pe particularly refined and the treatment rather heavy in 

nd. 

Fielding is very fond of the incident of a grotesque fight His 
books are full of them. Molly Segrim’s battle in the churchyard 
is classic, but Fielding always treats the affair in an ironic spirit 
which relieves the brutality, and when Mrs. Partridge attacks 
her husband, poor Partridge acts only on the defensive, but when 
Count Fathom has a difference of opinion with his wife—whom 
incidentally he has treated disgracefully—“ she lent him a box 
on the ear with such energy as made his eyes water, and he for 
his honour of manhood and sovereignty having washed her face 
with a cup of tea, withdrew to a coffee-house in the neighbour- 
hood,” is Smollett’s treatment of the incident, in the crude 
brutality of which one seems to detect a certain atmosphere of 
sympathy with Fathom. 

It was a rude age—Smollett was no pale student—a choleric 
combative Scotchman who had had to fight a hard battle in a 
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very rough school. His early experiences as a ship’s doctor in 
the Navy no doubt proved an admirable training in many ways, 
especially for a novelist of character, but whatever ingenuous art it 
taught, the sea of those days hardly tended to soften the manners. 
Essentially a fighter, his hata of life was the eternal traditions 
of the Navy—whatever the force of the enemy, always attack ; 
and in the joy of combat Smollett was not always very scrupulous 
in his methods. As Thackeray says of him: “ He fought endless 
literary battles and braved and wielded for years the cudgels of 
controversy. It was a hard and savage fight in those days and 
a niggard pay. He was oppressed by illness, age, narrow fortune ; 
but his spirit was still resolute and his courage sturdy. The 
battle over, he could do justice to the enemy with whom he had 
been so fiercely engaged and give a not unfriendly grasp to the 
hand that had mauled him.” The grandson of a Scotch judge, 
Smollett inherited little but an irritable disposition from both 
parents, and a sense of humour from his mother. In 1739, like 
so many of his countrymen, he availed himself of the fairest 
prospect Scotland affords her sons, and started on the high road 
to England, true to type, with the tragedy of The Regicide, and 
very little else, in his pocket. Of his early circumstances and 
the journey to London the curious may read with considerable 
entertainment in the opening chapters of Roderick Random. As 
showing the changed condition of life it is not without interest | 
to find two pages of that work devoted to denouncing the extor- 
tion of a landlord and the bill set out in full, in final evidence of 
the “ Knavery of the World” : 


s. d. 
To bread and beer 6 
To a fowl and sausage 2 6 
To four bottles quadrim 2 0 
To pie and tobacco 7 
To lodging . 2 0 
To breakfast 1 0 

8 7 


Which does not strike one nowadays as so very excessive, espe- 
cially when we read that quadrim is an excellent ale of the land- 
lord’s own brewing—a landlord who quotes Horace and affects 
a soul above pence, to add to his villainy—and Smollett, with 
all his faults, was no niggard. 

In those days an author sought the help and favour of a 
patron, according to Dr. Johnson’s famous definition, one after 
Smollett’s own heart: “A wretch who supports with insolence 
and is paid with flattery.” The first Lord Lyttleton, a peer of 
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literary tastes, is approached, but proves dilatory and unsym- 
pathetic. The famous Garrick refused the tragedy, apparently 
with ample justification. Smollett, though detente, bides his 
time, and in Roderick Random, nine years afterwards, tells us all 
about it. Fortunately Smollett was never reduced to the straits 
of the gifted Mr. Melopoyn, who, when he meets Roderick Random 
in the Marchelsea, is reduced for clothing to a dirty rug tied about 
him with two pieces of list. Such is the reward for having written 
a tragedy which Roderick reads “ with vast pleasure, not a little 
amazed at the conduct of the managers who had rejected it.” 
So admirable a work was it, “judged by the laws of Aristotle 
and Horace,” that its rejection was due, according to its unfortu- 
nate author, entirely to the perfidious conduct of Garrick thinly 
disguised as Marmozet, of whom he declares, “ Nothing could 
= his hypocrisy but his avarice, which conquered the faculties 
of his soul so much that he scrupled not to be guilty of the meanest 
practice to gratify that sordid appetite.” In vain does Roderick 
Random affect to defend hiin on the ground that his social reputa- 
tion is inconsistent with such conduct. The pretence is not very 
convincing and is only too obviously a device to A the outraged 
poet another chance, of which he avails himself at once. “ It 
is not for the qualities of his heart that this little parasite is 
invited to the tables of dukes and lords who hire extraordinary 
cooks for his entertainment—his avarice they see not, his ingrati- 
tude they feel not, his hypocrisy accommodates itself to their 
humours and is of consequence pleasing, but he is chiefly courted 
for his buffoonery, and will be admitted into the choicest parties 
of quality for his talent of mimicking Punch and his wife Joan, 
when a poet of the most exquisite genius [i.e. the author of The 
Regicide] is not able to attract the least regard.” 

In comparison with this Lord Lyttleton, if not “paid with 
flattery,” is let off lightly as Lord Rattle and Sir Gosling Scrag, 
even if his ode to the memory of his wife is ridiculed by a burlesque 
ode on the love of a grandmother, a performance of which in 
later years its author was probably not very proud. Yet in his 
History of England Smollett writes of Glands “ The exhibitions 
of the stage were improved to the most exquisite entertainment 
by the talent and management of Garrick, who greatly surpassed 
all his predecessors of this and perhaps every other nation in his 
genius for acting. In the sweetness and variety of his tones, 
the irresistible magic of his eye, the fire and vivacity of his actions, 
the elegance of attitude, and the whole pathos of expression,” 
but then in the interval that distinguished actor had produced, 
and paid for well, Smollett’s farce, The Reprisals, or The Tars of 
Old England. The truce is extended also to the peer, of whom 
we read in the same work : “ Candidates for literary fame appeared 
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even in the higher sphere of life ” as exemplified by “ the delicate 
taste, the polished muse, and the tender feelings of a Littleton.” 
The battle is over and the not unfriendly hand held out. 

So with his struggles as a doctor. He tries to establish a 
practice in Downing Street and then in Mayfair, and fails. One 
cannot picture Smollett as a fashionable physician. Among his 
many gifts a bedside manner was hardly included. In conséquence 
in his books he pokes the most merciless fun at the medical pro- 
fession. Another attempt is made at Bath with a like result, 
and he writes a pamphlet to prove that its famous waters are 
entirely useless for all medical purposes—internal or external. 
Smollett was a practical man. Religion’s appeal to him was 
slight. Catholicism, he says somewhere, was to him ridiculous, 
a comedy ; Calvinism a tragedy and detestable. His Christianity 
would always have found it difficult to love an enemy unless, 
indeed, he had drubbed him soundly first. Although he never 
made a success as a doctor, in some ways he was far ahead of his 
time. He had an enormous belief in cold water and fresh air, 
and may claim to have discovered sea-bathing as a medical 
treatment. 

But with Smollett, as with so many of his peculiar tempera- 
ment, his bark was much worse than his bite. At heart a generous 
kindly man, who found it as hard to do an unkind thing as to 
say a civil one. In the midst of his strenuous work he was a 
devoted husband and best of fathers. What a charming picture 
one of his letters gives: ‘“‘ Many a time do I stop my task and 
betake me to a game of romps with Betty while my wife looks 
on, smiling and longing in her heart to join in the sport.” Poor 
Betty, whose early death he never quite recovered. Like most 
Scotchmen he was a staunch friend, especially to those in need, 
but perhaps the best testimonial to the real character of the man 
is the fact that when broken in health and fortune he went on 
his travels to the South of France, his servant, after twelve years’ 
service, refused to leave him. There must be something inherently 
attractive in a man whose dependents love him. e real test 
is not whether a man is a hero to his valet, but how long he has 
managed to keep him. Among his multifarious labours Smollett 
ran a kind of literary factory where he turned out every kind of 
production from a Universal History to a translation of Voltaire. 
To get through the work he kept an army of hack writers in 
constant work. There was nothing unusual in this, it was the 
age of Grub Street, but Smollett provided the agreeable novelty 
of entertaining them every Sunday to dinner at his house in 
Chelsea. A most entertaining account of the ménage will be found 
in Humphry Clinker: “ Every Sunday his house is open to all 
unfortunate brothers of the quill, whom he treats with beef, 
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panting. and potatoes, port, punch, and Calvert’s Entire butt 
eer. He has fixed upon the first day of the week for the exercise 
of his hospitality because some of his guests could not enjoy it 
upon any other for reasons I need not explain. I was civill 

received in a plain yet decent habitation which opened oatositer'd 
into a very pleasant garden kept in excellent order, and indeed 
I saw none of the outward sign of authorship either in the house 
or the landlord, who is one of those few writers of the age that 
stand upon their own foundation, without patronage and above 
dependence.” The account of the company which follows is one 
of the best examples of Smollett’s fun, and with the famous party, 
after the manner of the “ antients”’ in Peregrine Pickle, remains as 
entertaining as anything in English literature. But even better 
than Smollett’s conscious picture of himself is the unconscious. 

Francis Barber, Dr. Johnson’s black servant, had the mis- 
fortune to be pressed on board the Stag frigate, Captain Angel. 
Smollett writes to Wilkes on his behalf: “I am again your 
petitioner in behalf of that great cham of literature, Samuel 
Johnson. . . . Our lexicographer is in great distress; he says the 
boy is a sickly lad, of a delicate frame, and particularly subject 
to a malady in his throat which renders him very unfit for His 
Majesty’s Service. You know what matter of animosity the said 
Johnson has against you, and I dare say you desire no other 
opportunity of resenting it than of laying him under an obliga- 
tion.” There spoke the real man, and through Wilkes’s influence 
Barber was restored to a service for which he was better adapted 
than His Majesty’s. An odd, agreeable incident, which shows at 
one in kindness of heart three very different men. 

After the failure of the tragedy, for a time Smollett abandoned 
literature, and taking a position of surgeon in the Navy sailed 
in the squadron under Sir Chaloner Ogle. He was present durin 
the whole of the operations against Carthagena in 1741, an 
remained in the Navy until 1744. They were four momentous 
years. It was then that Smollett gained that intimate knowledge 
of the English sailor to which we owe Morgan and Bowling, 
Hatchway and Trunnion, and it was on his way home that he 
met at Jamaica the beautiful Miss Lascelles, to whom he was so 
happily married. Nancy Lascelles, as the daughter of a planter, 
should have been an heiress, but something went wrong with her 
fortune. This was of little account to a man of Smollett’s spirit. 
Upon his return, for some time he hesitated between medicine and 
literature, and it was not until in 1748 he published Roderick 
Random, and his genius found its real expression. The book had 
an immediate success. The knowledge of life, sense of character 
and consistent succession of humorous scenes and incidents 
appealed directly to the public, in spite of its underlying bitter- 
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ness of tone. It is the work of a proud, sensitive man smarting 
under a sense of failure, and even worse—the successes of many 
he felt with justice his inferiors. 

Peregrine Pickle followed in 1751, and at once there is apparent 
a more genial atmosphere. If Peregrine—“ the savage and ferocious 
Pickle,” as Scott calls him—is no great advance as an hero upon 
Roderick, the society at the garrison strikes a much more human 
note. It’s true the practical joke is still the basis of a good deal 
of the humour. It is a little startling to find a plot to marry the 
unfortunate Commodore to the repulsive Miss Grizale treated as 
excellent fun, especially when engineered and carried to a success- 
ful end by the two people who profess the greatest affection for 
their victim. But there is rea] pathos in the scene of Trunnion’s 
death, and what sailor could wish a finer epitaph than Hatchway’s 
on his old friend: ‘“ Well fare thy soul, old Hawser Trunnion, 
man and boy I have known thee these five-and-thirty years, and 
sure a truer heart never broke biscuit. Many a hard gale hast 
thou weathered, but now thy spells are al] over and thy hull 
fairly laid up. A better commander I’d never desire to serve, 
and who knows but I may help to set up thy standing rigging in 
another world.” After Peregrine Pickle Smollett established him- 
self at his house in Chelsea, which was his home for twenty years. 

Except to a criminologist Ferdinand Count Fathom is a dull 
book. Smollett falls into the vulgar error that crime is amusing. 
The truth is, as a rule, a villain is a dull dog. The idea that 
criminals are a dashing, fascinating crew is the poorest cant of 
the penny dreadful. Only stupid people commit crimes ; no one 
turns to the road if he has contrivance enough to make an honest 
living. There is no duller reading than the Newgate Calendar. 
Cassanova himself after a volume or two becomes a bore. If 
one took the lives of twelve saints I venture to think they would 
provide much more entertainment than the same number of 
sinners, however desperate. Even Fielding made a tedious affair 
of Jonathan Wild, despite its irony. 

At Chelsea all the time a vast output went on. Histories, 
voyages, compendiums of information, were poured upon the 
town. Smollett, among other ventures, who in his original 
preface to Roderick Random admitted his indebtedness to Gil 
Blas, translated Don Quixote, and the task no doubt suggested 
Sir Launcelot Greaves, a knight-errant in an English setting. In 
addition to his other labours he became editor of the Critical 
Review, and here his combativeness got him into serious trouble. 
lt appears that Admiral Knowles’s conduct on the occasion of 
the Rochfort Expedition was the subject of comment, which in 
the Critical Review took this form: “ He is,” said Smollett, “ an 

admiral without conduct, an engineer without aii an 
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officer without resolution, and a man without veracity.” A 
vigorous piece of writing which cost its author three months’ 
imprisonment and a fine of £100. He next started the Briton 
Magazine, a hopeless attempt to make Lord Bute popular. Its 
only practical result was to involve Smollett in a quarrel with 
Wilkes, whose retaliatory North Briton carried heavier metal. A 
series of misfortunes followed. Lord Bute threw him over, poor 
Betty died, his finances became affected, and in 1763 he shut up 
his Chelsea establishment, and “ traduced by malice, persecuted 
by faction, abandoned by false patrons, and overwhelmed with 
a sense of a domestic calamity,” he sought mental and physical 
relief in foreign travel. 

During the two years’ absence he wrote letters to his various 
friends, which form his Travels through France and Italy, one of the 
few books of travel that have proved of permanent interest. A 

ioneer can always get an audience ; it takes a writer to keep it. 
Kmollett was both, for the author of Roderick Random and Pere- 
grine Pickle may fairly claim to have discovered the Riviera. 
Tn another classic of travel Sterne describes our author. “ The 
learned Smelfungus travelled from Boulogne to Paris, from Paris 
to Rome, and so on, but he set out with the spleen and the jaundice. 
He wrote an account of them, but it was nothing but the account 
of his miserable feelings.’’ And again : 

“I popped upon Smelfungus again at Turin in his return home, 
and a sad tale of sorrowful adventures he had to tell, wherein 
he had been flayed alive and beheaded and used worse than St. 
Bartholomew at every stage he had come at.—‘ I'll tell it,’ cried 
Smelfungus, ‘to the world.—‘ You had better tell it,’ said I, 
‘to your physician.’”’ There was a tragic truth in this, more 
perhaps than Sterne guessed. The poor traveller, although he 
refused to admit it, had already developed the seeds of con- 
sumption which eventually killed him. Arriving at Boulogne in 
August with a bad cold, to the amazement of the natives he went 
in for a course of sea-bathing. “ By this desperate remedy got a 
fresh cold in my head, but my stitches and fever vanished the very 
first day, and by a daily repetition of the bath I have diminished 
my cough, strengthened my body, and recovered my spirits.” 

Smollett was not an easy traveller; he had one great dis- 
qualification common to generous natures—a hatred of being 
swindled—and found the bills even worse than Roderick Ran- 
dom’s. The customs officials who held up his library of books 
were “ vermin,” a classification which alone should endear him to 
travellers everywhere and always. His ultimate destination was 
Nice, but he travelled by Montpellier, at that time the most 
famous health resort in Europe, in order to see the antiquities 
around Nimes and Anjou, and to try how far the climate suited his 
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ailment. On the way he engages Joseph his coachman, who 
turns out to have been a member of a gang of brigands headed by 
one, Maudrin—the Dick Turpin of eighteenth-century France. 
Joseph, in fact, had only been pardoned in consideration of his 
performing upon Maudrin the office of executioner. However, 
Joseph proved “ very obliging and submissive,” and at once be- 
came, like all Smollett’s dependents, devoted to his master, so 
much so, that on Smollett’s return eighteen months later, the 
amiable brigand, on seeing him again, “ shed tears of joy.” At 
Montpellier practised the great lung specialist of the day, Dr. 
Fyyes. Smollett, ever suspicious of the faculty, submits a state- 
ment of his case in Latin, and the doctor declares that he has 
tubercles in the lungs. It was only too true, but Smollett will not 
admit the truth, ridicules the poor professor, and pushes on for 
Nice. 

If he had no other title to fame, Smollett discovered the 
Riviera. “ Winter in all his rigour reigning on one side of the house 
and summer in all her glory on the other,” still describes its climate. 
He stays the night at Cannes, “a little fishing town, agreeably 
situated on the beach of the sea”; and so to Nice. The poor 
invalid is enraptured with the beauty of the scene. “ When I 
stand upon the rampart and look round me, I can scarce help 
thinking myself enchanted.” Those who sneer at Smollett as a 
Goth, insensible to beauty of all kinds, should read his apprecia- 
tion and admirable description of the beauties, architectural and 
natural, of Southern France. Even in the eighteenth century the 
trade in flowers was in full vogue. ‘“‘ Presents of carnations are 
sent from hence in the winter to Turin and Paris, nay, sometimes 
as far as London, by the post. They are [and still are] packed up 
in a wooden box without any sort of preparation, one pressed 
upon another ; the person who receives them cuts off a little bit 
of the stalk, and steeps them for two hours in vinegar and water, 
when they recover their full bloom and beauty.” Those who 
grumble at the cost of a railway ticket to the south must remember 
that in September 1764 “ the journey from Calais to Nice of four 
persons in a coach, or two post-chaises, with a servant on horse- 
back travelling post, may be performed with care for about £120, 
including every expense.” 

At Nice he continued the sea-bathing. “The people here 
were very surprised when I began to bathe in the middle of May ; 
they thought it very strange that a man seemingly consumptive 
should plunge into the sea, especially when the weather was so 
cold, and some of the doctors prognosticated immediate death ; 
but when it was perceived that I grew better in consequence of 
the bath, some of the Swiss officers tried the same experiment, 
and in a few days our example was followed by several inhabitants 
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of Nice.” The climate delights him, but it is gratifying to learn 
that even in the eighteenth century “the seasons seem more 
irregular than formerly.” The Gothic view of Smollett is largely 
due to Sterne, who accuses him of speaking disrespectfully of the 
Pantheon. “‘’Tis nothing but a huge cockpit,’ said he.—‘I 
wish you had said nothing worse of the Venus of Medici,’ replied I.” 
It is a most unfair attack. “I had a most eager curiosity to see 
the antiquities of Florence and Rome. I longed impatiently to 
view those wonderful edifices, statues, and pictures which I had 
so often admired-in prints and descriptions. I felt an enthusiastic 
ardour to tread that very classical ground, which had been the 
scene of so many great achievements,” is hardly the language of 
a Philistine. It is true he was not merely a critic, but an inde- 
pendent critic. He did not like Michelangelo’s Last Judgment, 
and said so, in which he joined hands with a later novelist, Wilkie 
Collins. But in saying of Raphael’s art, “He has the serenity of 
_ Virgil, but wants the fire of Homer,” he adds to the felicity of 

hrase a nice perception of artistic values. If he did not like the 
Soothes he did full justice to the Castle of St. Angelo, St. Peter’s, 
the Coliseum, and the baths of Caracalla. And after all, complain 
as Sterne did of his usage of the Venus, poor Smollett is most 
apologetic to the lady. “I believe I ought to be entirely silent, 
or at least conceal my real sentiments, which will otherwise appear 
equally absurd and presumptuous. It must be want of taste that 
prevents m ar that enthusiastic admiration with which others 
are ieupinetl: All he did say was, “I cannot help thinking that 
there is no beauty in the features of the Venus, and that the atti- 
tude is awkward and out of character.” In June 1765 the traveller 
returned to his native land, writing, “I love it still more tenderly 
as the scene of all my interesting connexions, as the habitation of 
my friends, for whose conversation, correspondence, and esteem I 
wish alone to live.” His health was undoubtedly improved. To 
show, as it were, that there was still life in the old dog, he writes 
The Adventures of an Atom, in which he, refreshed by travel, 
runs genially amok among patrons, politicians, and the public life 
of the day. But the strain of work began again to try his con- 
stitution, but not before he had completed, while the southern sun 
still lingered in his bones, his — book, The Expedition of 
Humphry Clinker, which Thackeray described as “the most 


laughable story that has ever been written since the goodly art 
of novel-writing began.” It was probably his letters from the 
south that suggested the epistolary form in which it is written. 
Tedious as that method is for the exposition of a story, Smollett 
saw what an admirable opportunity it gave a humourist. The 
different points of view with which the same incidents are seen 
and recorded by the varying characters make an ever-changing 
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feast of fun. In Humphry Clinker, Smollett found himself at 
last, and quite unconsciously the splenetic fighter merges into the 
enial humourist, Matthew Bramble. But the end was near. 
oor Smollett never lived to enjoy the success of Humphry 
Clinker. In 1770 he was driven again abroad by his health, and 
this time started upon a journey longer than he had anticipated. 
To any one fond of reading a bad memory is a great asset. 
It is about the equivalent of a moderately stocked library. One 
turns back to the old books with an ever-fresh enjoyment. Some 
times, it is true, to be disappointed. The masterpieces of our 
boyhood are not always quite as good as we thought, but others 
turn out surprisingly better. Smollett certainly does not dis- 
appoint. ~ His style, if not in the least literary, is certainly litera- 
ture, direct, pointed, and economic. His words tell and are always 
the right ones. In times of peace and prosperity the reflective 
and philosophical appeals. Gentle problems for arm-chair solution 
wile away the pleasant Sunday afternoons of the well-to-do. 
In times of stress and struggle we turn to the simpler stories of life 
and character. When Carlyle wanted to forget the destruction 
of the French Revolution he read the admirable works of Captain 
Marryat. So Smollett’s turn may come. As long as humour and 
characterization attract, Humphry Clinker will be sure of an 
audience, and Tabitha Bramble, Winifred Jenkins, and Lismahago 
continue to delight us. One thing is undoubtedly true of Smollett. 
No one who ever wrote has had so great and abiding influence on 
future novelists. Dickens’ debt to him was immense. Actual 
incidents he reproduces. Sam Weller’s joining Mr. Pickwick in the 
Fleet is merely Peregrine Pickle and Hatchway and Pipes over - 
again, and among “the glorious host” that came out of the 
“blessed little room” upstairs to console David Copperfield’s 
childhood by their grateful company, Dickens does not forget to 
include Roderick Random, Peregrine Pickle, and Humphry 
Clinker. To the suggestive genius of Tobias Smollett, Fanny 
Burney, Walter Scott, Marryat, and Charles Lever all owe, not in 
the sense of plagiarism but of inspiration, a debt they would 
never have repudiated. 


H. C. Biron 


MONTE CARLO: CHANCE OR SKILL? 


Ir cannot be particularly agreeable for the considerable contingent 
of civilized mankind who seek solace from the cares of the world 
in “a flutter ” at Monte Carlo to be told that they are the victims 
of an elaborate and calculated swindle against which neither luck 
nor science can avail. It goes without saying that they will 
demand abundant confirmation of so startling a theory, as no 
one cares to write himself or herself down a bigger ass than need 
be. The amour-propre of many thousands of persons of both 
sexes is identified with the view that Monte Carlo is “a gamble ” 
and not a ramp. They will eagerly scrutinize the credentials of 
any and every assailant of what has become a great international 
institution, and it must be admitted that the latest aggressor is 
neither backward in avowing his purpose, nor other than frank 
in putting his cards on the table. 

Whatever view may be taken of the famous Casino which 
annually takes sufficiently heavy toll of its votaries to finance a 
small State, it cannot be denied that, whether he be prejudiced 
or not, Mr. J. Cousins Lawrence has written an eminently readable 
little volume,* though one which, so far, has escaped any extensive 
notice from our lynx-eyed Press. It may be that able editors 
regard the attack as too outrageously flimsy to merit publicity, 
and as obviously discounted by the author’s unconcealable 
and unconcealed bias. Or there may be other reasons, good, 
bad, or indifferent. But in these inquisitive days, when so 
little is sacrosanct, if a responsible person is prepared to come 
forward over his own name—with the co-operation of an accredited 
and well-known publisher—and tell such a story as is set forth 
in these pages, professedly of his own knowledge—incidentally 
challenging powerful vested interests—he is entitled to be heard 
even by those who may be most sceptical as to his conclusions. 
That the author is prepared to stand the racket is clear from his 
statement that he has written from a sense of public duty, and 
under the immediate impulse of “a very sad event that happened 
just lately (one of many, alas!) ”—namely, the tragedy of a 
friend who, “‘ having lost in a few years his entire fortune at the 
tables, in his despair sought refuge in a suicide’s grave.” This 
lamentable incident 
confirms me in the conviction that it is not a question of inclination, but positively has 
become a public duty, to make known to all that roulette as played at Monte Carlo is 


not the game of chance it is supposed to be, but one absolutely and solely of skill. No 
one would play with an adversary knowing him to be a cheat, and surely if an onlooker 


* Revelations of Monte Carlo Roulette, by J. Cousins Lawrence. T. Fisher Unwin, 
London, 3s. 6d. net. 
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sees that marked cards or loaded dice are being used, it is his duty to proclaim that 
fact and not remain a silent witness. I have seen the loaded dice. 

Our author is conscious of the gravity of accusations “ im- 
pugning, as they do, the honesty of individuals, and — 
the bona fides of an institution that for so many years has receiv 
and flourished under, the patronage of princes and parvenus, the 
nouveaux riches, and myriads of others in humbler circumstances, 
who, seeking excitement and entertainment, have found both in 
the salons of the Casino at Monte Carlo.” He does not concern 
himself with the ethics of roulette, nor with those of any other 
form of gambling, nor does he suggest that the shareholders of 
the Casino are involved in any moral problem. “ What imme- 
diately concerns me is that the game, so long as it is allowed to 
be openly played, should be actually that which it is proclaimed 
to be and ostensibly is made to appear. If it be proved that it 
is not a game of ‘ chance,’ but really one of ‘ skill,’ then I main- 
tain the unsuspecting player is entitled to be made acquainted 
with the fact, so that he may take such measures for his protection 
as he can devise.” 

The present challenger’s visits to the Casino appear to have 
been steadily, if not uniformly, unsuccessful. Indeed, it is part 
of his case that such is the inevitable fate of all the moths who 
flutter round the roulette tables, though he suggests that they 
are allowed at the outset to win sums of which they are sub- 
sequently relieved—with a good deal more—while the Press is 
inspired to advertise the sensational coups of those who occa- 
sionally “ break the bank,” though no losses ever attain publicity, 
and a discreet veil is drawn over the many tragedies, such as 
that which directly led to the writing of this book. It was in the 
autumn of 1882 that Mr. Cousins Lawrence first tempted Provi- 
dence at Monte Carlo, where, after certain preliminary practice 
with “a moderate-size roulette wheel” and fortified by a suffi- 
ciency of capital to withstand a run of bad luck, he tried his 
“ system,” with the usual results. It was “ Labouchére’s system,” 
also known as the “top bottom system,” i.e. “ you add up the 
top figures of your column to the bottom one (your last loss) plus 
the addition of one unit, so that by these means you recover 
two lost coups with one winning coup; the added unit repre- 
senting the winnings.” He had introduced several safeguards to 
mitigate losses, but “in less than twenty-four hours the Casino 
had knocked both top and bottom out of my system, which had 
taken so many months to perfect.” His first day had been 
eminently successful. “I was a new-comer and was given 
encouragement ; the second day was fatal, and I left Monte 
Carlo a sadder but, unfortunately, not a wiser man.” He did 
not revisit the melancholy scene for several years, when he had 
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perfected a safer system. “It required less capital, and in theory 
was equally a certainty. It certainly held out a few days longer, 
and then I had to retire, broken but still unconvinced.” Another 
long interval elapsed. At this stage he had no misgivings as to 
the fairness of the play: “I generally waxed indignant at the 
very idea it could be otherwise, pointing out that the Casino had 
such a good thing on in the percentage that zero gave them, 
added to the fact that they only paid 35 to 1 on the numbers, 
whereas the true odds are 36 against any one number, including 
zero, turning up.” 

Nevertheless, he seriously studied his subject, devoting himself 
in the first instance for three months on end to watching others 
play, and it is these observations, followed by others, made from 
year to year, “ on the last occasion for upwards of a year on end,” 
that induced him to publication in the hopes, if not of convincing 
the habitués of the Casino, at any rate of putting “ unsuspecting 
and unwary visitors” on guard. It says something for the 
Casino that so keen, not to say bitter, an assailant should antici- 
-_ small hope of converting its regular clientele, who ex 

ypothesi must have suffered most in the event of systematic 
and scientific foul play. The frequenters of Monte Carlo comprise 
the shrewdest and most experienced gamblers in Europe— 
humanity, it is true, is credulous and easily deceived—but it is 
difficult to believe that so transparent a swindle as this book 
professedly exposes could be successfully practised year by year 
and decade by decade, without provoking combinations among 
the robbed that would effectually test the matter. Still, the 
author writes as though he believed his accusations and is fully 
aware of their gravity. Many players, we are told, “ have been 
suspicious that the croupiers can really do something uncanny,” 
witness their generous feeding of “ the box ”—obligingly kept by 
the sous-chef—after they have had a win. 

The chef, we are told, is the pivot of the plot. It is the chef 
who directs the operations which have ruined many optimists 
who erroneously imagine that they lost through “bad luck,” or 
their own stupidity in either going on too long or leaving off too 
soon, whereas, according to our author, they are entirely at the 
mercy of machinations against which neither good luck nor good 
management could hope to cope. Such is the indictment. It is 
positive and precise, but the evidence is not convincing, and we 
should expect Sir Edward Carson to make mincemeat of it were 
he cross-examining on behalf of the Casino. The croupier is under 
the chef, and the success of their combined manceuvres depends 
on the mechanical skill in manipulating the ball and obedience 
of the former, and “ woe betide him should he fail ” in the latter 
respect. To the natural objection of the sceptic, “ How can this 
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be? I have stood beside the chef, and I have also sat beside 
the croupier turning, and never have I heard any instruction 
given,” the suspicious author replies : 


No, mesdames and messieurs ; but there are other and more subtle methods besides 
speech of conveying one’s wishes: such things as prearranged signals and natural- 
looking movements of the body only to be translated by the initiated ; and it is only 
when one has observed these same signals given day after day, and for weeks and months, 
and noticed that the croupier never fails to glance swiftly and furtively at his chef, or 
at his reflector the sous-chef, before he spins the ball, that one is driven to the conclusion 
that all is not quite as it is supposed to be. 


The “old stock argument” that if the croupiers can turn up 
any number they desire “ they would, with the aid of confederates, 
speedily reduce the Casino to a state of bankruptcy,” is met by 
the assertion that collusion between chefs and croupiers, at the 
expense of their employers is made ineffective by an elaborate 
system of espoinage, of which “the inspectors” are the centre. 
Mr. Cousins Lawrence tells us : 

I have frequently noticed certain individuals apparently on quite good terms with 
the chefs They come to a table, never or very seldom taking a seat, but just wait a 
spin or two, and invariably back the same number or cheval, and it is remarkable what 
success they meet with. But if an inspector is on the watch they don’t play until he 
has walked away from that table. I may observe that the Chevaux of Zero is a great 
favourite with these players. It is well known that the Casino never prosecutes its 
employees ; dismissal is the sole punishment meted out to delinquents, however flagrant 
their offence may be. 


This brings us to the various “incidents” which constitute the 
préce de résistance of these “ revelations.” Considered separately 
they might be coincidences, “ strange, and perhaps even remark- 
able, but when viewed as a whole, and with the knowledge of 
such happenings occurring with persistent frequency, always in 
the same manner, and invariably with the same results, one’s 
thoughts are directed into another channel.” 

We have, first, the case of a French lady who invariably 
played high and was a generous contributor to “the box.” She 
attracted the attention of an old inspector : 


He cautiously approached, and being quite a diminutive man, sheltered himself 
behind me and watched the proceedings. Again the lady won handsomely, and again 
“the box” was filled, this time becoming the richer by two plaques. The chef was 
most obsequious and congratulatory, the inspector in the meanwhile moving unobtru- 
sively close up to the chef, who then resumed his position and, in so doing, slightly 
collided with the inspector. The chef turned round to apologize with a bland smile 
that immediately vanished when he saw who it was. A few words were spoken and 
the chef was packed off, his place being filled by a croupier from the end of the table, 
although it was approaching closing time. Why was he ignominiously dismissed ? 
The obvious inference is, that as the chefs have a certain proportion of the takings of 
“the box,” he was detected doing his best to swell the contribution in an illegitimate 
way. If this be impossible, why was he watched, reprimanded, and dismissed? I 
may mention that this occurrence caused considerable commotion amongst the chefs 
and croupiers at the other tables. 
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This is no very striking episode, and is even less convincing. It 
is only guess-work that the chef was “ dismissed,” and if he was 
reprimanded for over-obsequiousness, surely the inspector was 
but doing his duty. Nor is the case carried further by the second 
“ incident,”’ which concerned the same lady, who after a succession 
of heavy losses placed her last five francs on the number 26, 
which turned up amidst a chorus of “ Oh’s” from the assembled 
company. “ Quite a remarkable coincidence, you will say, but 
if you had witnessed the knowing winks and smiles that passed 
between the croupiers, perhaps you would pass the same verdict 
that I did. It was just adding insult to injury, and in further 
confirmation of this it may be stated that the lady does not enjoy 
a vast amount of popularity amongst the croupiers”»—and yet 
on the previous page we had the same lady so popular with the 
Casino staff that a chef was “reprimanded” and “ dismissed ” 
on suspicion of favouring her. 

Then we have a description of “the usual ‘cat and mouse’ 
game” at the expense of a plutocrat with “a huge pile of bank- 
notes,” of which he was successfully relieved by the experts by 
the third day. ‘“‘ He always insured on zero, and as that refused 
to come up, it absorbed some hundreds of louis. Then came a 
run dead against him; his progression mounted up, the final 
coup being five mille-francs on each of red, impaire and passe, 
and the maximum on zero. The ball was spun amid breathless 
excitement. ‘Six, noir; pair et manque!’ called the croupier, 
and all those piles of notes had changed hands.” 

Incident number four is the sad story of a young lady and 
gentleman who “ were playing a progression on the middle dozen,” 
losing coup after coup. The gentleman advised stopping, but the 
lady persisted, and the chef, keenly watching the controversy, 
obligingly delayed the croupier from turning until the lady had extracted the last of 
her notes from her case and placed them, of course, on the middle dozen. Then away 
went the ball. I carefully observed where it was started from. To me it appeared 
that it had gone from zero, the ball travelling to the right, the same direction that the 
hands of the clock move. If I had seen correctly their stake was lost, for it was certain 
to result in a small number appearing, probably quatre-premier, or one of the first 
six. Even supposing the croupier had started the ball from either number on each 
side of zero—namely, 26 or 32, it was equally a foregone conclusion that they couldn’t 
win, for the third dozen must inevitably come up. The wheel slowed down and the 
ball went slick into 3, no wobbling or uncertainty. The notes were raked in, "ected 


and three mille-francs were added to the bank’s exchequer, and I saw the dejected 


couple no more. | 


This is apparently designed to demonstrate that by starting the 
ball from a particular number the skilled croupier could keep it 
outside the forbidden zone of “the middle dozen.” But if his 
delicacy of touch had reached this degree of perfection, the 
starting-point should be a matter of indifference. One would like 
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to hear what experts think of incidents that strike outsiders as 
inconclusive or far-fetched. 

More pertinent is the story of another French lady who played 
heavily and craftily at different tables. 

Very rarely occupying a seat, she would walk briskly from table to table and in- 

variably back the middle dozens and middle column, placing a mille-franc note on 
each. She was very successful at first, as she generally timed herself to reach a table 
just as the ball was spun, or she would wait until the ball was started before playing. 
If she won she added the spoil to a sheaf of notes she carried in her hand, and at times 
would have another plunge, but generally she trotted off to another table. Of course, 
the regularity with which she played on her favourite columns and dozens did not 
escape the chefs; they kept a watchful eye on her movements, and very soon her 
approach to a table became a sure sign that the first or last dozens and columns could 
be expected. 
But this “little lady,” despite “ her very pathetic expression and 
guileless blue eyes, was shrewd enough to notice this, and promptly 
changed her tactics by playing the same large stake on both first 
and last columns and dozens, and again she had considerable 
winnings ; but the chefs were quite equal to the occasion, and 
her appearance became an almost certain herald that zero was 
going to turn up.” We are told, however, that she “ artfully 
countered” this by concentrating on zero, “but the unequal 
contest was certain to eventually end in triumph for the chefs, 
and finally she was the poorer by many thousands of pounds.” 
Her fate aroused compassion in influential quarters; and some 
days later Mr. Cousins Lawrence, “ occupying my usual position,” 
heard a croupier, who had momentarily relieved the chef, turn 
to the lady and say, “Column 36.” “She looked doubtfully at 
him, and then the sous-chef opposite leant forward, and with 
persuasive nods said, ‘ Oui, oui,’ he having, of course, heard the 
proffered advice. Still she didn’t play; perhaps she had been 
previously bitten, or it may have been that she was hors de combat 
for the time being ; so the ball was spun, and the croupier carried 
out his part of the contract, for it landed in 6.” 

Later on we get the spicy story of “a certain baroness ” who 
proved too quick for her would-be despoilers. She had been 
“fairly fortunate ” in “ playing an accumulator on the first and 
es dozens, chevalling them.” She adjourned to the refresh- 
ment room, leaving a louis on her favourites, and asking the 
croupier at her end of the table to attend to it during her absence : 

Probably meeting a friend, she was absent some little time. A very fortunate run 
on these dozens had in the meanwhile taken place and her louis had grown to huge 
proportions, to the intense interest of those looking on. Presently the lady was seen 
strolling leisurely towards the table, having apparently forgotten all about her louis. 
A good-natured friend hastened towards her and told her “to hurry up; she was a 
big winner.” The baroness literally sprinted to the table and, leaning over her chair, 
swept with both hands the accumulation off only just in time as the ball was beginning 
to rattle, and when it finally settled down the third dozen was proclaimed. I rather 
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think this was a case of the “biter bit”; the chef had miscalculated the baroness’s 
speed and he was just too late 


This is not exactly giving the Casino the benefit of the doubt. 
When the player loses, a swindle is assumed. When he or she 
wins, it is the result of unexpected “sprinting.” Chefs and 
croupiers with such complete control of the little ball would 
assuredly be able to make their own fortunes rather than live 
laborious days in order to pile up dividends for an unconscionable 
company ! 

Among the customs of the Casino is the change of chefs and 
croupiers every four hours—a circumstance that provokes the 
author to the following comment : 

The new chef comes on duty a few minutes before the gang of croupiers march in. 
There is always a brief conversation between the chefs, the outgoing one handing to 
the new-comer sundry cards and papers. On one particular occasion the new chef 
appeared slightly hard of hearing, for on receiving the cards, etc., he evidently failed 
to grasp what had been said, so it was repeated, this time more audibly, accompanied 
by an emphatic and impressive nod as each letter was spelled out, “system L.O.M.” 
It can well be imagined that overhearing this gave an additional interest to my record 
of numbers, and care was taken to preserve them for future reference. 


. Mrs. Cousins Lawrence evidently shared her husband’s sus- 
picion of the Casino, and was a valuable coadjutor in his studies, 
all the more because, not only are ladies more observant than 

men, but they are more indulgentiy viewed by men—including 
chefs and croupiers, “‘ especially when they show signs of distress 
at their losses, and I think it is legitimate for me to take advantage 
of this, and quote some of my wife’s experiences.” The croupier 
next in order to preside at the wheel 


is always given a few minutes’ freedom previous to beginning his duty, another croupier 
taking his place in the meanwhile. On this particular occasion, when the croupier 
returned he asked the chef ‘‘ Quel tableau?” the reply was “‘ Trente-quatre, vingt- 
quatre” (thirty-four, twenty-four). Now these numbers will be found to embrace 
just one-third of the wheel, and in this instance were approximately situated where the 
handles pointed to. Now during the whole period of his turning he started the ball. 
in the neighbourhood of those two numbers, and invariably used one or other of those 
particular handles that pointed towards those numbers. A very remarkable perform- 
ance if it were accidental. 


i author also asserts, on the evidence of Mrs. Cousins Lawrence, 
that 


croupiers sitting at the end of the tables have voluntarily given the actual number 
expected and upitcame. Iam not referring to a solitary instance, but to many dozens ; 
and when, as sometimes happened, it was incorrect it has come up at the very next 
spin. Even the chefs have at times unbent and foretold an “en plein” or a “ cheval” 
with wonderful and prophetic certainty. And they have been overheard instructing 
the croupier to bring up a certain number, and that number came up, much to my wife’s 
joy, for she promptly walked to the end of the table, and directly the ball was on its 
way she handed a small stake to the croupier and backed it. 


This is specific, and if provable would indicate something amiss 
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in the personnel concerned or possibly some defect in the 
mechanism of that particular table. Were it generally established 
it would justify the author’s belief that there is something rotten 
in the State of Denmark. But how far is this, or similar allega- 
tions, provable? That is the whole question. The following 
assertion is hazarded : 

When play is slack, as it often is just before or during dinner-time, I have often 
seen croupiers indulge in little jokes at the players’ expense, as, for instance, when 
quatre-premier has turned up and some lady has placed a piece on it, they will count 
out the 2 louis winnings, but instead of passing it to the owner, solemnly place the 
whole amount on top of the piece already there, to the consternation of the player, 
who calls out, “‘ No, no, monsieur.” He immediately removes it, and with a protesting 
shrug passes it to its owner. Away goes the ball, and again quatre-premier comes up, 
to the chagrin of the player who has missed such a lovely win, the waggish smile of the 
croupier being very small compensation indeed. 


Yet more picturesque is this episode : 


A young lady was displaying a certain amount of indecision as to what she would 

back, and finally decided to place a piece on black, and did so. The croupier spun the 
ball, and then, catching the lady’s eye, he placed a finger on his cheek and gently rubbed 
it. The lady noticed this, and quickly grasping the meaning of the signal, whipped 
off the piece and transferred it to red just in time, and she won. Again she played 
on black, and again the pantomime, and promptly the piece was changed over: another 
win. The next time she thought it advisable to play on red, and was on the point of 
doing so when, looking at the croupier, she saw he was busy pinching his coat sleeve, 
a signal that she rightly interpreted, for she played on black and won again. As no 
more signals were forthcoming I didn’t see her play again. This sort of play only occurs 
when the game is deadly dull. But it is very suggestive. 
It is indeed. It is, in fact, an uncommonly “tall story,” which 
would take a lot of swallowing. Here is another incident, not 
wholly irrelevant : “ Another time, when there was scarcely a piece 
being staked, although there were several people sitting round, 
the croupier presiding, who had a very melodious bass voice, 
amused himself by droning out, each time he turned, the actual 
number he expected. It was a sort of soliloquy, but sufficiently 
audible to be heard by the other croupiers, who appeared quite 
interested, for he was right time after time.” We should have 
supposed that this might be a dangerous amusement for any 
croupier to indulge in. If heard by other croupiers our melodious 
friend might also be heard by chefs, inspectors, and yet more 
important persons. 

We also have the story of the cynical Grand Duke who answered 
the profuse congratulations of a chef, to whom he had communi- 
cated the gratifying fact of a splendid win: ‘“‘‘ Yes, there was a 
big progression being played on the first and second dozens, the 
ball had gone, so I just put the maximum on the third dozen and 
won.’ en pitching a mille-franc note on the table he said : 
‘Voila, mes enfants, the third dozen.’ Neither the chef nor the 
croupier turning looked exactly comfortable. But he got his 
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third dozen all right.” This is precisely what one would expect 
every astute gambler to do every day were there solid ground 
for suspecting the Casino—by betting against the numbers most 
heavily backed one should win handsomely if the croupiers were, 
as we are asked to believe, systematically “loading the dice” 
against the plungers. But those who have acted thus (and every 
conceivable system has been tried at Monte Carlo) are said to 
have found it no more remunerative than others. 

One evening a mother and daughter sat down with a modest 
capital of a 100-franc note, which it had been previously arranged 
the daughter should play. But at the last moment the mother 
changed her mind, as mothers will, and insisted on annexing 
half. The aggrieved daughter left the table, returning in a 
few minutes to see her mother’s last piece vanish. Accoraing to 
Mr. Cousins Lawrence, “ this little family jar had not escaped 
the watchful eye of the chef, for he leant forward and quietly 
told the croupier, ‘Let her win.’ To this the croupier replied, 
‘I don’t know what madame plays.’ ‘Oh, chevals and carrés,’ 
said the chef. The young lady proceeded to play on her favourites, 
and she had quite a phenomenal run of luck. She was kept quite 
busy collecting and piling up the winnings, until feeling vastly 
pleased and contented she stopped playing and they retired.” 

Then we have a really sensational story : 

One evening, shortly before closing time, a gentleman seated himself at an almost 

deserted table, and placing a pile of gold and notes in front of him, proceeded to play 
chevalling the dozens, and always staking the maximum. He won coup after coup, 
never once losing. I counted over twenty consecutive wins. Whilst the game was 
proceeding the chef motioned to one of the flunkeys and whispered something to him, 
and he walked away. Very shortly an ancient inspector, who had been many years 
at the Casino, came to the chef, who spoke very quietly to him. Presently the inspector, 
leant cautiously forward and peeped down the table at the seated gentleman; then 
turning to the chef he said, “‘ Oh yes, about seven years ago.” 
Thereupon, we are told, a complete change came over the game, 
and “the gentleman never won a solitary coup ”’—our author’s 
theory being that the chef had originally mistaken this player for 
a new-comer, “and the innoculating process was instituted, but 
the old inspector having a more retentive and trustworthy 
memory, corrected this error of judgment—doubtless the gamester 
thought ‘ Luck’ had changed ; but it wasn’t fickle Fortune: it 
was something much more scientific than luck that had so sud- 
denly meted out such shabby treatment to him.” It goes without 
saying that if we could believe this we could believe the indict- 
ment drawn in this book, but it is generally alleged, and indeed 
admitted by the author, that the utmost scepticism towards his 
charges is evinced by those who have played most at Monte 
Carlo and—ex hypothesi—have lost most and have therefore 
most reason to be disgruntled. . 
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There is only space for two more anecdotes from this very 
readable, if unsatisfying chronicle. For these Mr. Cousins Law- 
rence is indebted to a young relative who, by her charm and 
amiability, “‘ became quite a favourite with some of the chefs and 
croupiers.” There was nothing dangerous about her play, and 
her capital was small, seldom exceeding six pieces, “a was 
frequently “the recipient of kindly and _well-meant advice.” 
Thus, on one occasion, a croupier said: “I think by the feeling 
of my fingers zero is coming,” just as he spun the ball. She felt 
too nervous to venture on a single number, but played a piece 
on quatre-premier, and was intensely delighted when zero came 
up and she won two louis. Another time, the croupier volunteered 
this cryptic remark: “The last three days of the month have 
been very good days.” The actual date was then the 30th, and 
it was only when 27, 28, 29 turned up in succession that she 
grasped the hint. On another day she was more fortunate, and 
as the tip came from a chef it carried greater weight. ‘‘‘I had 
never yet won an en plein,’ she remarked. He said, ‘ Haven’t 
you? Then you shall.’ He waited a little, and then quietly 
said, ‘ Put the maximum on 10 now.’”’ She put on five francs, 
and up came the 10. The “good-natured” chef, pleased with 
her delight, added: “10 has followed zero every time this 
evening,’ but unfortunately just then a friend came up and 
distracted her attention, and she failed to take advantage of this 
golden chance as immediately another zero was followed by 
another 10. An octogenarian inspector who was still a great 
admirer of young and pretty ladies took a special interest “in 
my juvenile relative,” and one day inquired how she was getting 
on, being shown in reply the last of her capital—namely, three 
pieces. He said: “I will make you win,” and reconnoitred the 
different tables, finally selecting the third : 
and carefully pointing towards that particular table, told her to go to it, and whenever 
certain numbers came up, to back three transversals plein, which he impressed upon 
her to remember. She followed his instructions, and almost immediately one of the 
given numbers came up. Fortunately, she had no time for reflection or to get nervous, 
but at once made the plunge, although it meant laying out the whole of her remaining 
capital. She won, and was so pleased and excited that she missed the next coup, 
which also won, and it was again followed by two more wins. She carried the glad 
tidings to her mother, who naturally became much interested in that table, and made 
careful observations that have since proved of considerable advantage. She noticed 
where the handles pointed to and the disposition of the obstacles, and doubtless it was 
these that the inspector had set out to discover in the first instance. 


These anecdotes were related when the author’s suspicions 
“were only in the budding stage; they have an additional 
interest now that the flower is in full bloom.” They are followed 
by an “exhaustive description’? of the Monte Carlo roulette 
wheel, as to which he professes to have made discoveries that 
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had escaped Jess observant or less suspicious people. He declares 
that these wheels all differ from one another, admitting of different 
manipulations with different results, and though they are tested 
every morning “ openly before the players ” with the spirit-level, 
he refuses to be reassured, suggesting that all the tricks of the 
trade are taught in the “ Casino School ” attached to the Casino. 
“The Casino takes no chances, and no croupier ever makes his 
appearance in the salons until he is thoroughly proficient and 
reliable.” Mr. Cousins Lawrence does not pretend to have 
mastered the “intricacies of Monte Carlo roulette, or that it is 
an open book to me. The deeper one probes, the more mysteries 
one Ends, each more difficult of elucidation, until one finds the 
key.” His later visits have been Jess expensive than his earlier 
ones, but “any one perusing these pages and hoping to find 
therein an infallible system will be, I am afraid, sadly disappointed. 
I know of no such system, and the sole object of these revelations 
is to open the eyes of the unwary. Forewarned is forearmed, and 
if they take precautions to reduce the game to one of absolute 
chance, they will only have the usual vagaries of fortune to 
contend with.” 

If our author were asked for his advice as to how to play, 
“my impulse would be to repeat that given by Punch to those 
about to marry, and say ‘Don’t.’” But as it would be about 
as acceptable and as likely to be followed, he gives a few hints 
with a view to reducing the perils of roulette, of which the gist 
is never put on your money “ until the ball has left the croupier’s 
hand.” At any rate this is easy to follow, and if acted on should 
afford the public some protection against a nefarious Casino, 
though if the Casino be anything like as crafty as we are invited 
to imagine, it would develop counter-defensive. 

We remain among the sceptics for the reasons reiterated in 
these pages, though we conceive that as such immense sums are 
squandered at Monte Carlo—millions that impoverished Europe 
can no longer afford to lose—we conceive that this gigantic gamble 
might be usefully investigated under the auspices of the League 
of Nations, which is anxious to make itself useful without exactly 
knowing how or where to begin. A Commission might issue from 
Geneva to examine the allegation that a confiding public is the 
victim of an organized swindle. The Casino—whose clientele claim 
that its reputation is as unsullied as spotless snow, and has conse- 
quently everything to gain from publicity—might advantageously 
move in the matter. The present writer has never entered the 
Casino at Monte Carlo nor played roulette anywhere. He merely 
calls attention to a question of keen interest to a large public. 


INQUIRER 
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BIAS IN THE BUREAUCRACY 


Mr. Krynes’s book, The Economic Consequences of Peace, has 
naturally received a good deal of attention, and has, perhaps, 
been privately discussed even‘ more than in the public Press. 
These notes and comments are intended to show that it should 
not be taken too seriously. It is in no sense a calm and judicial 
review of the situation at the signing of Peace. It is a one-sided 
statement of the German case, and whatever merits his book has, 
and that it has literary merit I readily admit, it is written from a 
— standpoint and is devoid of impartiality. This should 
e clearly understood, and the book read with full knowledge of 
the facts ; it will then be given its due, but no more than its due, 
as a clever piece of German advocacy. Some of us are still amazed 
as to how a man of this bias acquired an official position in Paris. 
In the preface Mr. Keynes explains that he was the official 
representative of the British Treasury at the Peace Conference 
until June 7, 1919. He was also deputy for the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer on the Supreme Economic Council. His avowed 
object in going to Paris as a British representative was to modify 
the terms of Peace, because he tells us he resigned from those 
positions when it became evident that hope could be no longer 
entertained of their amelioration in Germany’s favour. 

Under these circumstances it is not unnatural to find that 
he started with a somewhat exaggerated admiration of President 
Wilson, who seems to have been his ideal of a European statesman. 
He paints a glowing picture of the high hopes entertained of the 
President’s capacity by “ the crowds of European capitals,” and 
ends his panegyric thus: “ With what curiosity, anxiety, and hope 
we sought a glimpse of the features and bearing of the man of 
destiny who, coming from the West, was to bring healing to the 
wounds of the ancient parent of his civilization and lay for us the 
foundations of the future.” Whether this semi-worship of the 
President was so universal as Mr. Keynes imagines, I beg leave to 
doubt. Be that as it may, the god did not remain long upon his 
pedestal. After a very short experience at the Conference, Mr. 
Keynes tells us, “ the disillusion was complete,” and the President’s 
disaffection amounted to a “ betrayal.’’ He then draws another 
picture of his former hero, in less glowing colours, but with much 
humour and point, and gives a description of the chief actors in 
the Conference in a few telling sentences, indicating that the Presi- 
dent was mere putty in the hands of Monsieur Clemenceau and 
Mr. Lloyd George, and was “ playing blind man’s buff” in that 
party. This is the only entertainment provided by a somewhat 
depressing book. 
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There are two sorts of prejudices from which people may 
suffer—the one in favour of your own country, the other against 
it and in favour of an opposing country, but they are very different 
in kind. Although strict impartiality may be the most admirable 
quality to possess, prejudice in favour of your own country is a 
venial offence as compared with prejudice in the other direction, 
which I call altogether unnatural and to be utterly condemned. 
Mr. Keynes suffers from this disease inasmuch as he is not content 
with using violent language in attacking the representatives 
the Allies—‘ dishonourable,” “ greedy,” “‘ unjust,” are some of the 
epithets with which he lashes them; “the most outrageous act 
of a cruel victor in civilized history ” (p. 157, etc.)—but he glosses 
over all the treachery, the cruelty, and the falsity of Germany, 
and dismisses it in one mild sentence of some two lines on the front 
page of his book. He cleans the slate entirely up to the moment 
of the Peace Conference, and then proceeds to treat Germany as an 
honourable equal, with innocent and upright intentions, who has 
suffered unfortunate reverses, and should be magnanimously 
assisted in her troubles rather than suffer any retribution for the 
horrors she has wantonly inflicted upon Europe, and for her own 
misfortunes, for which she is alone responsible. He sees but one 
side of the question and one alone, which he calls “ European,” 
but which, in his distorted mentality, becomes purely German. 
Frankly, I cannot understand this type of mind. 

As a proof of my statement of the entire absence of impar- 
tiality in his review of the work of the Conference until the moment 
of his resignation, I select certain typical passages from his book— 
I call them typical because from beginning to end I can find nothing 
to show that he appreciates the fact that the Allied Governments 
have any case at all to make in defence of the terms of Peace. 

To begin with, Mr. Keynes twits Monsieur Clemenceau for 
adopting the Bismarckian theory of national power. In what sense 
is Clemenceau wrong? Who that has studied Germany and the 
writings of her popular leaders of thought and her educational 
system during the past fifty years can have any illusions as to how 
Germany would have treated the nations she had conquered had 
she been victorious in this war? She would have crushed France 
and England, nor has she made any concealment of her purpose. 
Either Mr. Keynes must know this, and is not sufficiently honest 
to acknowledge it, or he is incapable of weighing evidence. It is 
idle to argue that Germany would have considered anything but 
her own interests had she been in a position to dictate terms to a 
defeated foe. The Treaties of Brest-Litovsk and Bukarest stare 
us in the face, leaving no room for doubt on this point. Monsieur 
Clemenceau was perfectly right—I do not believe that the guaran- 
tees the. Allies ask for will add in the slightest degree to the “ pro- 
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bability of a subsequent revanche by Germany.” On the contrary, 
the more lenient your terms are the sooner will Germany resume 
her abortive adventure. On what grounds can Mr. Keynes affect 
to doubt it ? It follows naturally from German political theories, 
which she has never concealed’ (p. 33). The “Old Man,” as 
he calls Monsieur Clemenceau, sees the issue in terms of common 
sense, while our author would prefer that he should see them in 
the terms “‘ of humanity and of European civilization struggling 
forward to a new order.” Yes, indeed, we all agree that this 
attitude is ideally desirable, but on what grounds can any man of 
sense believe that Germany is fit or willing to become a partner 
in the theories of higher civilization? None that I can see; they 
live only in the hopes of illusionists who, for their own purposes, 
ignore the main facts. 

In attacking the cession of the Saar Coal-field to France (p. 79) 
Mr. Keynes declares that the clauses dealing with the destruction 
of the French and Belgian coal-fields by Germany during the war 
(operating as they do for only ten years) are full compensation to 
France for all her losses. Such an argument seems to be only 
tenable from a purely German point of view. 

“ This is a reasonable provision,” according to Mr. Keynes, “ if 
it stood by itself, and one which Germany should be able to fulfil 
if she were left. her other resources to do it with.” But why is she 
to be let off so cheaply ? It was wanton destruction for a purely 
military purpose from which France is now suffering severely and 
will suffer for many years. It would be condoning all the acts of 
destruction peter by Germany on the plea of military 
necessity, and exacting compensation as from an equal, one who 
might have injured another through carelessness or inadvertence. 
Why should France be thus penalized ? It is contrary to my sense 
of fairness and of justice. He attacks the coal clauses, and further 
on (p. 85) says, “ The coal clauses will not be lost sight of so easily 
[i.e. as other reparation receipts] for the reason that it will be 
absolutely vital in the interests of France and Italy that these 
countries should do everything in their power to exact their bond.”’ 
This admission is enough for me. Why is it unreasonable, except 
from a German standpoint, for France to demand this reparation, 
admittedly of vital importance to her, from a defeated enemy who 
for four years laid waste her country by fire and sword? Mr. 
Keynes here (p. 86) admits the force of this argument from a 
certain point of view and, as will be seen, provides the only 
reasonable answer to it. So far all his arguments have been 
special pleading for Germany and emphasizing the duty of exer- 
cising generosity on the part of the victor in his hour of triumph ; 
a very proper plea had the Allies been the aggressors and not 

y, but savouring of false sentiment in the present case. 
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But now we come to the real reason why and the only ground 
on which forbearance can be urged—namely, that France and Italy 
themselves will suffer if they try to exact too much ; in other words, 
that if Germany is brought to the ground she will drag down other 
European States with her. This, of course, is an argument 
claiming serious attention, though more one for France and Italy 
to consider than for England, who, according to Mr. Keynes, 
stands economically apart from Europe. 

I am not competent to enter on a general discussion as to the 
exact value of Germany’s resources, nor to decide how easily 
or with what difficulty she would recover from what might be 
called harsh terms, but this I feel fairly certain of, after reading 
Mr. Keynes’s book, that however harsh the Allied terms may be— 
as to which opinions differ—it is self-evident that if Mr. Keynes 
had his way Germany would be far too leniently dealt with, 
and would be very soon ready to renew her aggression, openly or 
covertly, on her neighbours in Europe, which I am convinced she 
would not fail to do. 

I pass on to (p. 90) the question of the rich iron ore deposits of 
Alsace-Lorraine which now become the property of France; “in 
this the chief importance of the stolen provinces lay,” says Mr. 
Keynes. It may be true that by the rectification of the frontier 
the iron industry of Central Europe may suffer a temporary check 
and the output may be reduced for a time while France increases 
her plant, but I see no reason why France should not make imme- 
diate use of the ore in developing her existing industries, or why 
she should not soon create fresh ones nearer to the iron-stone if 
advisable. But here is where Mr. Keynes’s German bias is seen ; 
why does he talk of stolen provinces? He ignores the fact that 
Germany stole them from France in 1870, and he appears to think 
fifty years’ possession of stolen property gives Germany a better 
title to hold it for ever than France had in 1870, and that a just 
restitution should be called a fresh act of theft—a strange moral 
doctrine. Why, indeed, should France forbear, as victors in 
1918, to take back the provinces which Germany, as victors in 
1870, filched from her after two hundred years’ possession ? 
In this matter Mr. Keynes is frankly pro-German. It is this that 
has given his book its vogue in all enemy countries and in every 
circle that is hostile to Britain. -It is this which makes it so 
objectionable a performance in a British bureaucrat. 

Did the Germans think of the needs of Europe in 1914 which 
he presses so urgently on the French Government now? No, the 
sentence already referred to on the first page of his book, “ moved 
by insane delusion and reckless self-regard, the German people 
overturned the foundations on which we all lived and Built,” 


Mr. Keynes thinks is an adequate and sufficient comment on the 
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horrors and disaster brought on Europe by Germany. I do not 
suppose he would admit that he is adopting Germany’s standpoint. 
He would probably say that he was arguing the case from the 
point of view of the European peoples collectively, where individual 
national interests should be entirely overlooked and set aside, and 
consideration should only be given to the interests of the whole 
of Europe ; in fact, the arguments of the Socialistic wing of the 
Labour Party proclaiming the brotherhood of man as distinct 
from national individualism. Let us never forget that the realiza- 
tion of these higher ideals can only be achieved through a process 
of gradual development in which all must take a share, each step 
upward must be taken from a secure foothold on the one below ; 
that it is only one who has learnt love and loyalty in his family 
life, in his feeling of clanship, who is capable of reaching the 
higher position of a patriot, and it is only through true patriotism, 
which sinks all selfish ends in love of country, that we can hope 
ultimately to reach the highest pinnacle, where we can treat all 
men as brothers and hope for universal peace. But this is an 
unpractical policy, seeing that no nation is as yet prepared to 
adopt it. Who does Mr. Keynes think he has converted? Not 
Germany surely. I take Germany first because it is specially in 
her interest and that of her allies that other nations should follow 
such Utopian ideas. Germany naturally wishes to get off as 
cheaply as she can so that she may sooner prepare herself to 
retrieve the situation. 

If any one were to say that I have no right to make that state- 
ment my answer is that [ have an infinitely greater right than he 
has to deny it, considering that my assumption finds proof in the 
writers both of the present and the last generation, and has been 
admittedly taught in the German national schools for many years 
past. I do not believe that German psychology has changed since 
1914, and whoever asserts that it has must produce some definite 
evidence of it before such an assertion is credited. Neither does 
any other nation show any signs of sinking national interests in 
the general good. 

Mr. Keynes proceeds to argue that certain other provisions 
relating to transport and tariff systems, not of themselves of much 
importance, are dishonourable to the Allies as infringing President 
Wilson’s Fourteen Points. I am not concerned in defending all the 
details of the terms of Peace. I recognize that a pledge is a pledge, 
and should be kept, and Mr. Keynes is justified in pointing out 
if and where he thinks there has been a failure to carry out these 
pledges—though, on the other side, it is observable that President 
Wilson, who is presumably the leading authority on his Fourteen 
oe specifically declares that they are not violated by the 
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I pass on to where Mr. Keynes writes (p. 106) : “ At that time— 
the last days of October 1918—I do not believe that any respon- 
sible statesman had in mind the exaction from Germany of an 
indemnity for the general costs of the war.” This is a most extra- 
ordinary statement that passes my comprehension. I should 
much like to know the grounds of such an opinion. I never 
heard of any one, statesman or otherwise, who ever contemplated 
peace without the payment of an indemnity by the defeated 
nation. I admit the mistake of not making it clearer during the 
preliminary negotiations, but in this country it was always con- 
sidered, and indeed assumed, that President Wilson’s Fourteen 
Points were accepted as the broad basis of Peace terms ; they were 
not regarded as final, comprehensive, and complete, to which 
nothing fresh might under any circumstances be added. That 
Germany should seize upon and cling to that interpretation is 
natural enough, but to learn that the Allied statesmen generally 
assented to it would surprise me very much indeed, in fact, I 
cannot believe it for a moment. Whether the additions subse- 
quently made by the Allies were wise or fair is quite beside the 
point, but that no additions were ever contemplated as possible 
by any one seems to me incredible. Moreover, as already noted, 
President Wilson is satisfied that the spirit of the Fourteen Points 
was preserved in the Treaty. 

Mr. Keynes criticizes the clause obliging Germany to surrender 
to the Allies so many locomotives, so many railway wagons, 
on the ground that the war had already reduced the German 
railway system to a low state of efficiency. Of course it has. 
It is only to be expected, and this Germany has brought upon her- 
self by her “ insane and reckless self-regard ” ; but, unfortunately, 
not only has she brought it on herself, but upon Allied countries 
as well, to which our author, in his anxiety that Germany should 
not unduly suffer, does not think it necessary to allude. 

I do not enter in detail into the questions raised in chapter v 
(‘‘ Reparation”). Mr. Keynes’s arguments are used to enforce two 
distinct points. First, that it was immoral and a breach of a solemn 
engagement for the Allies to demand any payment whatever from 
Germany by way of indemnity. This depends upon whether the 
Fourteen Points must be considered as final and inviolable in every 
particular or not, and what meaning we ascribe to the Allies’ 
amendment of them as regards “reparation.” I think Mr. 
Keynes puts an extreme interpretation upon their sanctity for the 
purpose of giving Germany every chance of evading her just debts. 
As usual his offensive criticisms on the action of the Allies is not 
qualified by any single word of condemnation of Germany’s 
coldly conceived and deliberately worked-out policy of dominating 
Europe and pulverizing such of her neighbours as ventured to 
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oppose her. All this is overlooked and in some measure condoned 
' by silence. His severity is reserved for the Allies, which he justifies, 
in the case of England at least, by reference to election speeches ! 
When, alas! were election speeches ever free from exaggeration 
and the desire to obtain popular applause ? 

His second point of attack is the “ political unwisdom ” of 
trying to extract an indemnity, covering the cost of the war, from 
Germany. But, be it observed, his attitude on the first point, 
i.e. the morality of the demand, does not prevent him from putting 
forward his own scheme of indemnity, and limiting the sum to be 
paid by Germany to £2,000,000,000, to which Great Britain should 
renounce all claim to a share ; and in order to make some basis of 
credit, a portion of Germany’s obligation to pay should be guaran- 
teed by all parties to the Treaty. In other words, we are to 
make a loan to Germany instead of taking an indemnity from her. 
Such mentality is beyond the scope of argument. For carrying 
out this preposterous proposal he says that Mr. Lloyd George 
should have made common cause with President Wilson to press 
it upon the Conference. 

But after much heated attack on the Allies in Conference 
and Mr. Keynes’s indignation at their “extreme” demands, 
when it comes to the Articles themselves they are found to be 
moderate enough. In their final form, at least, they were not so 
drastic as Mr. Keynes would have us suppose, and are probably 
more vulnerable to diametrically opposite criticism. The writer’s 
treatment of Germany’s capacity to pay is not a part of his book 
that I should challenge, because [ would not set up my own opinion 
against his purely on a matter of statistics of the wealth and 
resources of European nations. One would, however, need to be 
convinced, in view of the bias of his book, that he had handled 
the matter strictly as an economist and not as a politician. His 
figures may, for the moment, stand, so far as I am concerned, 
but there is an old proverb, “ One tale is good until another is 
told,” and I shall not form a final judgment until I have heard 
the other side. The book generally does not inspire confidence 
that Mr. Keynes can look at his subject from all points of view. 
He would be apt, I fear, to give greater weight to the figures 
which supported his own argument than to those colouring the 
opposite conclusion. This further remark, however, I will make 
because it is applicable to the present discussion: Political 
economy is not an exact science. Speaking generally, it is im- 
possible to arrive at any conclusions without laying down certain 
assumptions upon which the arguments are based, and the truth 
of the conclusions will depend not so much upon the power of 
correct reasoning as upon the accuracy of the assumptions ; 
hence the great variety of conclusions which may be arrived at 
without any flaw in the reasoning. | 
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The effect of the human element which enters into all econo- 
mical questions is very difficult accurately to gauge, and because 
it introduces this highly inconvenient element of uncertainty in 
the accuracy of the conclusions arrived at, it is rarely, I think, 
given its full value and influence. It is convenient to ignore it 
as much as possible, and that is a real danger that has to be guarded 
against. What Germany can or cannot do under the circum- 
stances must always be a matter of conjecture. 

Again, it cannot be assumed that the actions of European 
nations will be determined solely by economic considerations, 
It might be worth the Allies’ while to forgo certain economic 
advantages in order to secure themselves against the possibility 
of another attack by Germany upon them as rival nations in her 
unbounded ambitions; and it may well be that they would be 
willing to suffer some economic inconvenience rather than actively 
to assist Germany to reorganize her resources for the purpose of 
gratifying her predatory instincts in the shortest possible time. 
But this again depends upon the willingness of the nations con- 
cerned to make these sacrifices in order to secure peace and 
security ; and the danger of popular risings by those who have 
failed to grasp the importance of this policy must be carefully 
weighed before finally deciding to adopt it. 

We cannot usefully demand a huge indemnity from Germany 
and simultaneously cripple and hamper all her endeavours to 
increase her export trade. If we insist upon getting as large an 
indemnity as possible we must satisfy ourselves that Germany 
can provide the wherewithal to pay it. For my part I should 
prefer to reduce the extent of our demands rather than to force 
Germany to pay an excessive amount, if it is proved that Germany 
cannot otherwise pay except by giving her practically the com- 
mand of all neutral markets and by accepting a flood of German 
goods in lieu of cash in our home markets. But are we asking 
such impossible indemnities from Germany? There is much 
obscurity and doubt and difference of opinion on this question. 

Mr. Keynes severely criticizes Sir Sidney Low (see note, p. 188) 
for estimating the capacity of Germany to pay from one hundred 
millions to two hundred millions a year for thirty to fifty years. 
He admits, however, that we have no means of predicting what 
Germany’s capacity to meet the Allies’ demands may be in the 
future. “It is true,” he says, “that in 1870 no man could have 
predicted Germany’s capacity in 1910”; and adds (p. 190): 
“The fact that we have no adequate knowledge of Germany’s 
capacity to pay over a long period of years is no justification (as I 
have heard some people claim that it is) for the statement that she 
can pay ten thousand million pounds.” Perhaps not, but neither 
is it any justification for refusing to take into consideration the 
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natural increase of the world’s wealth, based on experience, and 
for limiting German lability to the sum she is estimated to be 
able to pay at this moment without any reference to the future. 

Mr. Keynes is hurt because “there are no precedents for the 
indemnity imposed on Germany under the present Treaty ”— 
another instance of his partisanship. Is there any precedent for 
such a horrible war as Germany inflicted on Europe? Of course 
not, and, therefore, different circumstances require different 
treatment. But to admit that would be stating the case fairly 
on both sides, which was never Mr. Keynes’s objective. 
Keynes accuses the Allies of want of candour in heir reply to 
Germany’s objections, and of misstating the scope and authority 
of the Reparation Commission. But his attitude of mind regarding 
the whole case is more or less summed up in this sentence: “ The 
policy of reducing Germany to servitude for a generation, of de- 
grading the lives of millions of human beings, and of depriving a 
whole nation of happiness should be abhorrent and detestable,” 
and so on, to the end of the chapter. This violence begs the whole 
question and assumes that this will be the effect of the terms 
imposed on Germany. It all depends upon what Germany’s 
capacity to pay an indemnity really is, and in any case such lan- 
guage can only find justification in the assumption that Germany 
should be placed upon an equality with the nations she wantonly 
attacked, and should be treated as an honourable but unfortunate 
foe, not more blameworthy than any of the Allies who for four 
years defended their national existence and independence. It is 
difficult to imagine any Englishmen sincerely holding such views 
and so candidly supporting the German case at this moment. 
At least Jet them not claim any shred of impartiality. 

I do not propose to discuss in detail Mr. Keynes’s remedies in 
relief of the present European situation. He is as entitled to put 
forward his own opinions as any one else would be, but until they 
receive the weight of greater authority than he alone is able to give 
them, it would be but a waste of time and would carry me too far 
from my purpose to enter into any examination of his programme. 
All I need say is that they seem entirely inadequate to meet the 
just claims of France, and that if they were put forward now it 
would mean an inevitable and serious split with France, which 
would be a disaster that apparently Mr. Keynes regards with 
equanimity, though it would involve a breach of faith with our 
chief Ally which I should regard with quite as much horror as 
Mr. Keynes feels at our breach of faith with Germany in demanding 
an indemnity at all, and so, I believe, would a large majority of 
people in this country. And I add this reflection : What a pity 
Mr. Keynes did not preach as eloquently to Germany before the 
war as he does now to the Allies, not that it would have been of 
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the slightest use, as he well knows ; indeed, I much doubt whether 
he has converted Germany even now, but at least it would give 
him the satisfaction of feeling that he had fulfilled a duty when 
the success might have saved Europe from four years of horror 
and exhaustion, and that he had not reserved it all for the 
chastisement of his own country and her friends. 

There is something to be said for Great Britain waiving her 
claim to cash payment for the recovery of separation allowances in 
favour of those nations who suffered all the horrors of invasion 
and were devastated by a cruel, implacable enemy and, personally, 
I should welcome such a proposal. We are, I imagine, better 
able to bear financial burdens than any one of our Allies, and our 
position would become all the stronger for such an act of grace ; 
we should also be generous as regards Allied indebtedness to us. 
Both France and Italy are undoubtedly in a grave financial 
condition, and nothing would cement our friendship with our 
European Allies so speedily and so effectively as to be able to 
wipe off our account against them. But the steadily hardening, 
not to say hostile, attitude developing in the United States 
towards Kurope makes any British initiative in this matter 
extremely difficult. 

Much, if not all, the useful part Mr. Keynes’s book is to be found 
in the last chapter, which, in spite of its persistent bias against 
the Allied nations, does make some really practicable proposals. 
If his statements be accurate they provide one of the strongest 
possible reasons for promoting actively and immediately the 
Empire Resources Development policy. If Europe is threatened 
for many years to come with a shortage of food supplies, it is but 
common sense to direct our attention, without delay, to the un- 
developed land of Canada and British Columbia, and other parts 
of the Dominions, which is waiting for labour and capital to turn 
its untouched virgin soil into golden cornfields, and to organize 
a scheme for providing millions of people with cheap fish drawn 
from the inexhaustible supplies of the Pacific Ocean. But that is 
quite another subject, which I can but refer to in passing. 

I do not share the pessimism of Mr. Keynes’s final words, and 
I believe we shall emerge from our grave difficulties and perils 
by degrees and without the cataclysm he predicts. I do not 
think every statesman is either a fool or a greedy scoundrel or 
both (at least, he would sweep them all away before he asked 
the United States to trust them with a single penny) ; I am not 
opposed to all modification of the terms of the Treaty of Peace, 
but neither do I see the sense of advocating at the start, without 
any warrant, a clean slate with Germany, of innocently trusting 
to a complete change havi ermanently taken place in the 
political aspirations and eiestlalens of that country, and of de- 
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manding from Germany the minimum of sacrifice she can be 
assumed to be able to bear, by marshalling all arguments in her 
favour and turning a blind eye to all the experience of the past. 
If that is to be our idea of justice and if that is to be our policy 
without qualification, in Mr. Keynes’s own words, “ Heaven help 
us!” for we shall soon stand in dire need of it. 

It was not my intention to attack Mr. Keynes’s statements 
of fact. If, by chance, in some instances they may be proved 
to be erroneous or incomplete, I, at least, am not competent to 
challenge them. All that I have attempted and I hope succeeded 
in proving, is that he must not be taken as an impartial or an un- 
biased critic of the actions of the Conference and the terms of 
Peace. He went over to France with the preconceived opinion 
that it was his duty to get some modification of the terms in favour 
of Germany and resigned his position as soon as he was assured of 
his inability to do so, and throughout his book many passages 
and the arguments used show, whether he admits it or not, that 
he was viewing the situation through German spectacles. 

Those who have somewhere within them that same bias, who 
live in a Utopia of their own creating, who can forget and ignore all 
facts which do not fit in with these unpractical ideals, who appear 
to believe that the authority of the League of Nations is a supreme 
reality, and that all a ip peoples are ready to sink their 
national individuality for the common good of humanity, those, I 
say, will probably agree with him. For my part, I am not cast in 
that mould; I cannot make assumptions in the teeth of all 
experience nor believe in a sudden mysterious change in the 
psychology of nations, especially the German nation, since 1914, 
without a particle of evidence to support it. I am no pessimist ; 
indeed, I hope and believe we are gradually moving towards a 
better and higher view of our national obligations and duties. 
But to act as if this dream were already a reality, to give all nations 
credit for the exercise of these virtues, which they have hitherto 
shown no sign whatever of possessing, and to trust to the good 
intentions of others, which have no existence but in our own inno- 
cent imaginations, is pure folly for which, if persisted in, we shall 
surely suffer in the future more acutely than we ever have in the 
past. Such wilful blindness to the plain teachings of experience 
is a most dangerous attitude to adopt, and should be strenuously 
opposed wherever it is met with. 

How the people of this type laughed to scorn those who warned 
them of the German danger which confronted us before the war. 
How they labelled them with harsh names as scaremongers and 
false prophets. All this they now conveniently forget and, worse 
still, entirely ignore in shaping their future policy. I think the 
English people are apt to carry the virtue of generosity to the 
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point of innocent credulity, for which in the end they have to suffer 
—they discover their mistake too late. Surely they should try 
to profit by experience. We have suffered enough in the past 
for our inability to perceive where generosity was misplaced. 

It is not part of my purpose to enter into the discussion of the 
present economic conditions of Europe, suffice it to say that in 
general Mr. Keynes continues to state the German case alone, 
although he is ostensibly arguing in favour of Europe as a whole. 
The gist of it is that we shall drive the various European popula- 
tions to the point of revolution and anarchy by meting out to 
Germany the treatment she deserves, and that therefore she must 
be helped in every way to re-establish her ascendancy, and should, 
in point of fact, be invited to pursue her old policy of aggression, 
Where is the sense of this? It matters not to my argument 
whether the terms are too severe or too lenient; if it has any 
meaning it is that there should be no terms at all, and that Germany 
should be completely reinstated. 

I cannot imagine that Mr. Keynes means this, at least I give 
him the benefit of the doubt, but it is a perfectly logical, nay, an 
inevitable deduction from his method of stating his opinions. 
Germany never comes in for any adverse criticism except in a few 
odd sentences of mild reproof—though once he is moved to in- 
dignation with the German Government for not stating the German 
case with sufficient skill ! 

I cannot help thinking that Mr. Keynes must have written 
his book at a moment of extreme irritation because he was unable 
to exercise any appreciable influence on the decisions of the 
Conference. The fact remains that he grossly overstates his 
case, and I fear that its one-sidedness and partiality in favour of 
the Central Powers will deprive his book of that serious considera- 
tion which some of his cautionary arguments may deserve. My 
hope is that people will not blindly trust in any single individual 
who may be able to write a clever book on the Conference. It is 
not mere cleverness that is wanted nor even a knowledge of the 
uncertain science of political economy. If they are looking for a 
guide he should be one with a judicial type of mind, one who is 
accustomed to weigh evidence and to acknowledge facts, past or 
present ; one who will not select facts and evidence to suit his own 
particular purpose, but will weigh them all impartially and will 
sum up the whole case from a broad and rational point of view— 
not forgetting the national standpoint, which no statesman can 
afford to neglect. 
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For some centuries our knowledge of the Asiatic was derived 
from the accounts of adventurous travellers who made their way 
through the Great Continent at the risk of their lives, and then 
gave us a record of their experience and impressions, written in 
the quietness and safety of their own homes, and drawing on their 
memory, to a great extent. Such, for example, were the records 
of Marco Polo, the English traveller Wolff, and the Hungarian 
Vambéry. And although we owe a debt of gratitude to these 
brave and enterprising men, still, we must not lose sight of the 
fact that their records cannot help being limited and incomplete, 
and often not quite reliable. But we accepted them as authentic 
for the want of better sources of information ; even we believed 
in the Abbé Huc’s fantastic accounts of the mysterious land 
of Tibet until the “ purdah was lifted,’ and the true conditions 
in that country were brought to light by the Younghusband 
Military Expedition in the early part of the present century. 
Now it is a fact which we are rather inclined to forget that 
many people, not only in distant Asia, but nearer to us, in the 
Middle East, when they think of us at all, entertain ideas 
about us as incomplete, as unreliable, and as ill-founded as were 
our own earlier ideas concerning Prester John, the Golden Hordes, 
and the boulevardian refinements of the Grand Lama’s capital. 
Any European who has gained the confidence of the Oriental 
so far as to see what is under the hard crust of convention over- 
laying his mind will be astonished to hear and to know what very 
extraordinary opinions he holds about Europeans. And this mis- 
understanding of Europeans is by no means confined to the un- 
educated and the ignorant among Orientals. The merchant in the 
bazaar, sitting among his bales from Manchester and Chicago, will 
tell you, as gospel truth, that Englishmen are permitted by law to 
kill their wives, and that the inhabitants of America are cannibals. 
There is no use in your trying to persuade him that he is wrong ; 
you would naturally deny it, he says, to himself if not to you. 
And this man, with a mind capable of directing business worth 
thousands of pounds, will solemnly believe tales which would be 
too ridiculous for the credulity of an English nursery. He has 
a clientele of thousands of peasants, and what he only half- 
believes is absolute truth to them. And the good seed sown by a 
few scattered representatives of the West is choked by the tares 
of childish oni if not by wilful misrepresentation and 
calumny. For this constant and growing evil there is only one 
cure, and that is education. But the education, to do any good, 
must have one main object always in view—namely, a better 
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understanding between West and East. If this is once lost sight 
of, the childish and credulous minds will remain at the mercy 
of those whose interest it is to corrupt them and lead them astray. 

Some years ago the proprietor and editor of a newspaper in 
Delhi was punished for publishing accounts of the conditions of 
life in England. It was not denied that what was stated in the 
newspaper was a true account ; but it was decided that the picture 
was made too dark, that what was bad was made worse, and that 
certain scenes and acts which are particularly repulsive to the 
Oriental mind were pushed too prominently into the foreground 
of the picture. The newspaper was suppressed, the press con- 
fiscated, and the proprietor interned. 

The misrepresentation of England and English life in the East 
is no new thing. About the middle of the Jast century the most 
influential organ of public opinion in the Turkish Empire was a 
certain weekly newspaper, Al Jawatb, published at Constantinople. 
The proprietor and editor was a Syrian Arab, Ahmed Faris, who 
had been educated in the missionary schools at Beyrout. Here 
he learned English, and later on went to Constantinople, where 
he mastered the Turkish language. It is well known that a learned 
man is much more respected in the East than in the West; and 
this has been particularly the case in the Turkish Empire. So 
Faris Effendi had no difficulty in setting up his press in the Turkish 
capital ; and extracts from Al Jowais: soon began to appear in 
the leading newspapers of Italy, Austria, France, and England. 
After some time his reputation as an Arabic writer and scholar 
became known to the British and Foreign Bible Society in London, 
who invited him to come to England, for the purpose of assisting 
to translate the Old Testament into good modern Arabic. In this 
work his collaborator was the well-known Hebrew scholar and 
lexicographer, Dr. Lee. He accepted the invitation, and came 
to England by way of Malta and France. 

In England he lived for nearly two years in what he describes 
as “the most squalid [min adie of all English villages °— 
Burley, a few miles from Royston in Cambridgeshire. He brought 
his family with him ; a wife and two sons. Coming from a land 
in which hospitality and kindness to the stranger are looked upon 
as the first duties of religion, he soon began to feel the lack of these 
qualities in the cold and inhospitable character of the English 
villagers. He says: 

In this month the skimmed milk which we used to buy for our coffee was stopped 
because the owner of the cows wanted it to feed his young pigs, so he refused to sell 
it. But I entreated one of the farm ladies to intercede with him, and she was so far 
successful that I was allowed to buy milk for half a penny every day, for which I praised 
and thanked the good lady, bowing my head low [wa muttata raas]. 


He went to London frequently ; and also made excursions to Cam- 
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bridge, Bath, Liverpool, Cumberland, and Edinburgh. And wherever 
he went he kept his eyes wide open; nothing escaped his notice. 
He greedily devoured the contents of every English newspaper he 
could get hold of. He would gladly seek information from his fellow- 
travellers, but he says he found them sullen and unsociable. He 
took a genuine interest in the conditions of life in England ; and he 
recorded his thoughts and observations in a series of articles which 
he contributed regularly to his own newspaper in Constantinople. 

After leaving England he settled down for some time in Paris, 
learning the French language, and still sending his studies of 
European life to Al Jawaib. Then, when he went back to his 
own country, he collected all these contributions and published 
them in one volume, which he called Kashf-ul-Mukhabba, an Ac- 
count of European Culture. Its purity of language and excellence 
of style have made this work a model of the best modern Arabic. 
The Mussulman students and scholars in Cairo, Stamboul, and 
even distant Samarkand, have acquired their knowledge of 
European peoples, manners, and customs from the writings of 
this man, Ahmed Faris Effendi, and his Kashf-wl-Mukhabba. 

Not very long ago I was conversing with a teacher in the El 
Azhar University (Cairo) about the legendary plagues of Egypt 
and diseases in general. He solemnly informed me that the most 
efficient cure for epilepsy is to swallow a live rat or a frog ; adding 
that it was a well-known European remedy, as I could see for 
myself in the Kashf-ul-Mukhabba of the learned Faris Effendi. 
When I said that although I admired the works of this author 
very much, yet I did not quite agree with many of his statements, 
my Egyptian friend became quite indignant, asking, with true 
Oriental logic, “ Do you mean to say that you doubt the word of 
the great scholar whom you got to translate your own Holy Book ? 
You are like the rest of your countrymen, who only believe what 
they wish to believe, and reject what is unpleasant to their feelings. 
What Faris Effendi says about your country is the truth, and 
that is why you do not believe him.” 

This was followed by a quotation from the Koran as to the 
punishment prepared for unbelievers. I pointed out to him 
that the whole world had progressed and changed very much 
during the sixty years which have elapsed since Faris Effendi 
wrote, and that what might have been true of England or Egypt 
sixty years ago may not be true to-day. But here I found myself 
up against the brick wall of Oriental conservatism and the most 
hopeless of all blindness, that which does not wish to see. 


Faris Effendi did not stay very long in Malta on his way to 
re ent but he had his pencil and note-book always in his hand, 
and some of his remarks on the Maltese are worth repeating. 
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The Maltese are very fond of boasting about their country and their countrymen, 
yet no Maltese has ever a good word to say of another. . . . They are continually 
grumbling against the English, and saying that the English have ruined them. But 
the English Government keep at Malta a number of ships of war, the daily expenditure 
on each being about £200. When these ships are in the harbour the Maltese raise the 
price of everything they sell ; and at other times the whole of the inhabitants do not 
spend in a week as much as one of the English ships does in one day. . . . The Maltese 
take no pride in being decently dressed. You see one of their aristocrats walking in 
public without a coat or a cloak, and showing patches on the back of his pantaloons. 
. . . During what they call the Carnival they wear painted masks and act like mad 
drunkards. This in their language is the masquerade, a word which is evidently a 
corruption of the Arabic maskhara, enjoyment. . . . When the better-class Maltese 
are invited to dine at the residence of the high officials, they filch and carry away from 
the table as much food as they can hide in their pockets and sleeves. . . . When a 
Maltese woman is pregnant she walks about proudly in public places, raising the front 
of her body so that all the passers-by may notice her condition. But when she sees an 
ugly-looking person she makes the sign of the cross on the front of her person, as a 
protection against deformity to her unborn offspring. . . . The Maltese have all their 
church-bells blessed and baptized. They baptized a gong in St. Paul’s Church, and the 
chief magistrate and his wife stood sponsors to it... . 


There is one quotation which must not be omitted, as it serves 
to show how prices have changed in Malta during the last half- 
century. When [ last stayed in a Malta hotel the tariff was ten 
shillingsaday. Yet Faris Effendi says: 


For travellers there are in Valetta a number of good hotels with fully furnished rooms, 
the charge for each room being sixpence a day ! 


The ship in which he travels from Malta to Marseilles puts into 
the harbour of Messina on the way, but only for a few minutes, 
because “the warships of the King of Naples were firing on the 
town, and the fort was replying with energy.” He passes through 
Marseilles, and stays for a short time in Paris. He witnesses a 
performance somewhat similar to that of the Zancigs of our own 
time. Of this he says: 


There was a man and a woman, the eyes of the latter being blindfolded with a 
handkerchief. The man took from one of the audience a ring or some similar article 
and held it in his closed hand. He then asked the woman to tell him what it was, 
and she always gave him the correct answer. He once got a coin the value of which 
was twenty francs, and she told him so. But he said, ‘‘ Woe to thee, there is no such 
coin in this country.” Then she said, “ It is a Chinese coin of that value.” And she 
proved to be correct. At this I wondered greatly at first; but when I had seen the 
same trick afterwards, in Paris and London, the wonder of it decreased in my eyes, 
for I am certain that the man, in putting the question to the blindfolded person, uses 
some prearranged words as a key [bilahn min alkowl] to suggest the nature of the 
hidden article. 


When he has settled down in his English village, the first thing 
a0 strikes him is the wretched condition of the working classes. 
e says: 


The stranger coming to London for the first time, and seeing the large shops, 
factories, and many signs of great wealth, may be inclined to think that the English 
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people are rich and prosperous. But when he goes into the country he sees the true 
state of affairs. The villagers are far more wretched than the poorest of our villagers 
in Syria. You can read in their newspapers about people who have abandoned their 
children through poverty, and then shut themselves up in their hovels and died of 
hunger. They are sometimes so poor that they leave their children unbaptized to save 
the fee to the parson. This holy official does nothing for his spiritual children except 
preaching a sermon to them on Sundays. For all his other duties he employs a curate, 
to whom he pays eighty pounds a year, which is far less than the pay of a bishop’s cook 
in England. Of course, one of the main reasons why the people are so poor is because 
God Almighty has evidently arranged that all the land should be in the hands of their 
lords, the nobles and the rich people. 


Our good Effendi can be sarcastic on occasion, as we see here. 
But he has also common sense enough to point out the causes of 
the fevers and epidemics which were so common in English villages 
sixty yearsago. He says: 


The greater part of the drinking water for the village people is only from pools of 
rain-water, which you often see covered with slime and moss. When these pools become 
dried up the people drink the water from wells, which are scarce, and also depend on the 
rainfall, which is capricious. 

In describing the means of getting about in the country, he 
refers to the forerunner of our present bicycle in these words : 


There are no beasts of burden or carriages for hire in the villages. So people have 
only their shoes to rideon. But when a man of the better class wishes to travel about he 
uses @ machine which he works with his feet, and he has no need of a horse or donkey. 
On one occasion I had to go to buy provisions in a small town a few miles away, and 
I was obliged to travel in a manure cart, but fortunately it was empty just then. 


He has a great admiration for the English cattle and horses : 


The horse used for drawing loads is as strong as a solid tower, and sometimes costs 
as much as one hundred pounds sterling. The racehorse is swift and graceful, and can 
tun at the rate of eighteen miles an hour. 


Speaking of the houses of the rich he says : 


There is nothing mor. beautiful than these houses ; they are strongly built and well 
laid out, with grand windows of large panes of glass, like crystal for clearness and 
brightness. The furniture is costly and massive. And yet you will never see the lady 
of such a house covered with rich jewels and diamonds, or wearing expensive Cashmere 
shawls, as they do in our country. You do not see many pictures in these houses, 
except those of the head of the family, with his horses and dogs and hares. 


Of the everlasting troubles between capital and labour he has 
something to say : 

It is not a good arrangement that there should be only one policeman in each of 
these villages, because he is not sufficient to keep down the fires and looting which 
take place. If the employer of labour does not provide work for the people they run 
headlong into crime. On a windy night they will set fire to stacks of wheat and hay- 
ricks in the fields. Then the fire spreads to the houses, and a whole village may be burned 
down in one night. In two months fifteen fires broke out in the surrounding villages. 
I saw the remains of a village of fifty houses which had been entirely burnt down in a 
few hours. And the criminals do not stop at this, for they even rob churches and break 
into large dwellings by the chimneys. 
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He willingly concedes to a. her claim to the overlordship 
of the sea ; and he has nothing but the highest praise for her pro- 
tection of sea-routes, ships, and mariners. 


The Eddystone Lighthouse, which was built in the year 1670, deserved to be looked 
upon as one of the wonders of the world. The first lighthouse known in ancient times 
was built on the Pharos rock, opposite Alexandria, in the year 282 B.c. The light 
on its summit could be seen from a distance of one hundred miles. According to the 
historian, Abdul Latif of Bagdad, it was six hundred feet in height. It consisted of 
three stories, the lowest square in form, the middle octagonal, and the upper story 
circular. It was one of the seven wonders of the world; and another was the huge 
statue of the god Jupiter, who was the idol Habal of the Arabs when they were still 


pagans. 


The qualities for which he particularly admires the English, 
and which, he says, have raised them to the highest place among 
European nations, are a spirit of independence, self-respect, and a 
peculiar characteristic of minding their own business and not 
interfering in the affairs of others. 


The qualities I admire in the English are that they are not inquisitive, and they 
do not interfere with the affairs of their neighbours. For instance, if they see a man 
lying in the middle of the street they will not ask him why he does this, but will probably 
think that it is the fashion in his country to do so, or that he is doing it for the benefit 
of his health. If one of them comes to your house and finds you in company with a 
woman, he will never think of asking you why she has come to see you, as my country- 
men would certainly do. If they see a covered dish on your table they will not lift 
the cover to see what it contains. If they see anything valuable on you the like of which 
they do not possess, they do not express their envy by saying to you, “ Ah! I only wish 
I had that.” They keep silent about what they suffer, and do not complain of their 
hardships. Every one of them will let you know that he does not want any help from 
you. You hear no servant speaking ill of a master, or a female servant defaming 
her mistress, though they may have been badly treated in service. But in my country 
you rarely find any servant who is pleased with his master ; on the contrary, he thinks 
he is just as good as his master, and that he is doing an honour to his master by remaining 
in his service. 

From the highest to the lowest the English have a spirit of independence, so that 
they do without fear what is right in their own eyes. The Queen presents to a soldier 
a handkerchief hemmed by her own daughter, and nobody takes the slightest notice 
of it, or thinks evil of it. But if such a thing had taken place in my country—a princess 
giving a present to a soldier—it would have been a subject for much filthy gossip and 
public scandal. You see a little boy walking alone in the street of a large city at night, 
without fear of anything, and not caring in the least if he meets any man of high rank 
and position. A little girl of ten years old who has lost her way in the streets will go 
up, without restraint or shyness, to a huge policeman, and ask him to show her the way 
to her home, and he not only directs her courteously, but, if necessary, goes part of the 
way with her as if it was his most important business. I am certain it is this absence 
of fear and awe from childhood which is the main factor in making the English people 
so bold and venturesome in their affairs. An unhealthy fear does not retard the de- 
velopment of their physical and intellectual capacities. For, to implant fear in the 
hearts of the young is the blasting of tender seedlings by scorching winds [lawafeeh 
ur-reeh]. In Eastern countries, in addition to our dread of governors and officials, the 
mothers implant in the minds of their children a fear of demons, evil spirits, ghosts, 
and darkness ; cursed be such habits ! 
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The journey which Faris Effendi made to Edinburgh was a 
ay So of devotion. As a schoolboy in Beyrout he had read 
in his English History the sad story of the beautiful Marie, Queen 
of Scotland. After his description of the palace, the regalia, por- 
traits, and so forth, his version of it is in these words : 


When she had lost all hope of regaining her kingdom, and after many battles against 
her enemies, she fled from the capital, and wrote to her cousin, Queen Elizabeth of 
England, begging for shelter and protection. And the English Queen replied to her, 
saying, ‘‘ Come to me and I shall protect you.” But when she did come Elizabeth was 
consumed with jealousy on account of Marie’s great beauty and accomplishments. 
She accused her of several crimes, one of them being the murder of her husband. 

Then she broke faith with the Queen of Scotland, violated the sacred rites of hos- 
pitality, and threw her into prison. Then she held a meeting of her Council, which 
sentenced Marie to be beheaded; and the English Queen signed the warrant for her 
execution. The English praise the name of Elizabeth because she protected their 
Protestant religion; but they can never disavow or excuse her black treachery to a 
helpless guest to whom she had given a solemn pledge of safety. And this is a stain to 
tarnish her name to all generations. Whenever I read the sad history of Marie’s cruel 
imprisonment and sufferings and misery I cannot control my tears for her. And, by 
God, nothing else inspired me with a longing to visit Scotland except to see her picture 
and the house in which she had lived. 


When he had completed the translation of the Old Testament 
into Arabic, Faris Effendi went to live in Paris, and his description 
of Paris and the Parisians will be found very interesting, even to 
those who only know the French capital of to-day. Like all 
Orientals, he had a leaning towards the occult sciences. He re- 
lates an experience of his as follows : 


The French believe that certain of their women possess the peculiar power [mazzeah] 
commonly known as clairvoyance, or second sight [al nutug bil maghebaat]. When you 
consult one of these women you must pay her ten francs. Once it so happened to me 
that several leaves had been stolen out of a valuable manuscript of mine. This upset 
me very much, and I was, in addition, greatly puzzled when some of the leaves were 
sent to me anonymously from London. I mentioned the matter to one of my friends, 
and he said to me: ‘‘ The only thing for you to do is go to one of the wise women, 
and she will tell you all about it.” He also wanted to see such a person, to inquire 
about an important matter concerning himself. So we went to visit the woman. We 
first of all met another woman, not the clairvoyante, who introduced us. Then this 
woman sat in front of the clairvoyante, put a crystal ball into the hand of the latter, 
and gazed fixedly at her. After some minutes the clairvoyante heaved a deep sigh and 
closed her eyes. I then put some of my papers in her hand, and said that others like 
them had been stolen from me. She smelt the papers and said: ‘‘ This sheet was 
sent to you from a foreign country with other papers, and the colours of the papers 
are different.” I said: “I wish to know who stole them.” She replied: “They 
were stolen from you when you were living in the Rue Blanche, and the thief is a friend 
of yours who used to visit you there.” Iasked: “ Who is he, and what is he like ?” 
She said: ‘He is not a Frenchman. He is, like yourself, a foreigner. He wears a 
long cloak, and he is about thirty years old.” Isaid: “I know, but he is at least 
eight years older than that.” She said: “I only see as I have told you.” Now 
I remembered that anybody looking at that particular man would have judged him 
to be no more than thirty years old. And it proved that the woman was quite correct 
in everything she told me. Then my anxious friend asked her about his own affair. 
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She said: ‘ You will remain in Paris for two years more, and then you will go back 
to your own country.” And this is exactly what happened to him. 

Now as this art is contrary both to religion and medical science, it is natural that 
the priests and doctors should oppose it with all their might. I think that there ought 
to be an examination of these wise women. But I have heard that they were tested, 
and that many things they said were found to be true. And now they are permitted 
to practise their art, in the hope that through knowledge gained by them some of the 
hidden things of nature may come to light. 


What seems to have surprised him more than anything else in 
England is the high social position and wealth of the dignitaries of 
the Established Church. Of these he writes : 


The income of the Archbishop of Canterbury is £25,000 a year, and of the Bishop 
of London £10,000. Yet the pay of the Supreme Lord of the English War Fleets is only 
£4500. The pastors of the people, who are supposed to have devoted themselves 
entirely to God, imitate the Ministers and the nobility in their livings and appointments, 
as well as in rank and position. They hold themselves quite aloof from the common 
people, and it is much more difficult to get an interview with an archbishop than with 
the husband of the Queen. I was once obliged to write to an archbishop, and I got an 
answer from him on a shabby scrap of paper about the size of half the palm of my hand. 
He addressed me in the third person, denied what should not have been denied, and 
warned me against troubling him a second time. I swear if I had been a rich Jew cme 
to see him in a gilded carriage he would have received me well and honoured me highly, 
The Archbishop of Antioch came to London a short time ago. He wrote a letter to the 
Queen’s husband, another to Lord Palmerston, and a third to this same Archbishop. 
Prince Albert answered him courteously and in detail, so did Lord Palmerston, but he 
got no answer at all from the Archbishop. 


In another place he expresses his surprise at the secular power 
possessed by these bishops : 

The public in Paris have the privilege of listening to excellent music performed in 
their parks by the military bands on Sundays. A band played once on a Sunday in a 
much frequented London park; but the Archbishop got it stopped because, he said, 
it was contrary to the teaching of the Bible. 


And then he dismisses the question of Church dignitaries in 
England, saying : 

It is surely a disgrace for any man in high position to accuse others of an offence 
of which he himself is guilty ; yet the higher clergy of the English Church accuse the 


Eastern Church of extravagance, pride, and truculence, although you may see the 
Patriarch of Antioch talking kindly to a ragged barefooted Syrian. 


Comparing the English character with that of the French, he 
Says: 

When the English go to foreign countries they take no trouble to accommodate 
themselves to the disposition of the natives of the country they visit, and they do not 
assimilate the conditions of life which they find there, if these happen to be different 
from their own or repugnant to their nature. But the French, on the other hand, 
readily adapt themselves to new and strange conditions; all countries under heaven 
are one and the same to the Frenchman. In their country, when you become acquainted 
with an Englishman, you will always find him the same to you, though perhaps reserved 
and serious. When you meet a Frenchman he seems so kind and polite to you that you 
expect this friendship is to be followed by real kindness and familiarity. But, alas ! 
as for your French friend to-day, when you meet him to-morrow he will stare at you 
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as if he had never seen you before ; and, no matter how friendly he may have expressed 
himself to you, he will never invite you to his house nor introduce you to his family. 


Speaking of education in European countries, he says : 


Europeans would have us believe, and they try to make their own people believe, 
that they are very anxious to impart good and useful education to all their people. 
But you must not believe this fora moment. Because it is entirely against the interests 
of the Church and State that the children of the people should become well educated 
and intelligent ; for then they think too much, and this makes them discontented and 
seditious. 


The lower-class English fill him with disgust and loathing : 


The most despicable of God’s creation ; vulgarity is manifest in their conversation, 
conduct, songs, laughter, bodily movements, and taste in colours; the meanest of all 
creatures. 


He can find nothing good in the fashionable Parisian lady who 
drives in the Champs-Elysées on féte-days : 


Sprawling in her open carriage as in a bed, puffing tobacco smoke out of her mouth 
and nostrils. 


The politica] and economic relations between England and 
Ireland are a complete puzzle to him : 


Hundreds of thousands of Irish peasants were dying of starvation, and at the same 
time Ireland was importing into England annually 90,000 head of cattle, 120,000 sheep, 
400,000 pigs, and £20,000 worth of potatoes. 


Speaking of English charities, he says : 


A certain bishop—I think it was that famous American, Emerson—says that the 
English are in charitable works the foremost people in the world. I believe this is 
undoubtedly true of them, and especially with regard to their noble hospitals for the 
sick, the maimed, and the poor. For example, in the very excellent institution called 
San Bartolemew there are 600 beds for the sick and maimed, and 80,000 poor persons 
get free medicine and treatment from it every year ; the doctors attend to 4000 patients 
every day: may the Almighty and Merciful God bless them and recompense them for 
their good work ! 


About official appointments in England he says : 


Official appointments are given by favouritism and preference, never by right or 
merit. If a nobleman or a man of political influence recommends one of his relations or 
friends for an appointment, the recommendation is sure to be successful. Yet a person 
of the highest character, learning, and virtue may be much more suitable for the position, 
and fail to get it because he has no influential friends. Yet Englishmen in high position 
do not accept bribes. If it is known that such a man has taken a bribe he is punished. 
And it will do him no good even if he offers to pay double the amount of the bribe 
to be let off. 


To a subject of the Ottoman Empire this must appear of all 
things the most astonishing and inexplicable. Our good Faris 
Effendi, the Arab, has let us see ourselves as he sees us; and, 
rightly or wrongly, his account of us is accepted as true to this day 
by readers and thinkers in the Middle East. 

FitzGeraLp LEE 
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WITH THE BRITISH MISSION IN 
SIBERIA, 1919 


Ir is difficult for a participant in an undertaking of this nature 
to write an entirely unbiased account of it. Some months, how- 
ever, having now elapsed since the British Mission’s activities in 
Siberia came to a close, it is possible, in the light of after events, 
to view matters in a truer perspective, if not altogether without 
prejudice. It was realized by all that Admiral Kolchak was 
seriously handicapped at the outset by having to build up his 
entire fabric, military and civil, from the bottom, whereas the 
Soviet Power, in occupation of the greater part of European 
Russia, was comparatively well found in this respect. As Admiral 
Kolchak, whatever faults he may have possessed, was at all 
events a high-principled patriot of undoubted integrity, and as 
he was at this time supported by a strong section of Russian 
opinion, it is no matter for surprise that the Allies should have 
decided to help him in every way short of armed intervention. 

How it happened that Great Britain should have come to 
play such a prominent part in this is beyond the scope of this 
article, though we may oid in mind that Great Britain, as the 
Power with most at stake in Russia, was naturally interested in 
the establishment of a constitutional Government which would 
not renounce debts incurred under the old regime. Towards the 
end of 1918 it was decided to send a strong British Mission, 
consisting of some hundreds of experienced officers and non- 
commissioned officers, drawn from all fronts, to Vladivostok. 
The work of this Mission was to be threefold : 

(1) To distribute the material assistance supplied by the 
British Government, and to see that it was put to the best use 
and not wasted. 

(2) To give such assistance and instruction as might be accept- 
able and desirable to Admiral Kolchak’s armies in the making. 

(3) To keep the British Government informed of the trend of 
events in Siberia. 

The nominal head-quarters and the base of the Mission were 
established at Vladivostok, where the heads of the administrative 
branches and supplying departments could best discharge their 
duties. General Knox himself, with a small staff and escort, 
took up his quarters in a special train, whereby he was enabled 
to visit at will his base, the Russian Stavka,* the centres at which 
branches of the Mission were instaJled, and the various sectors of 
the front on which the White armies were operating. Branches 


* Stavka, ie. General Head-quarters. 
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of the Mission were established at all the most important military 
centres in Siberia, these including at one time or another Ekaterin- 
burg, Cheliabinsk, Omsk, Novo Nikolaevsk, Tomsk, Barnaoul, 
Irkutsk, Chita, etc. As regards the issue of munitions to the 
Russians, the general principle was to send up echelons * by rail, 
under the British flag, to main distributing points, such as Omsk 
and Irkutsk, where they were handed over in bulk to the Russian 
authorities. In the matter of training and advice, the view 
prevailed that, as the efficiency of an army depends primarily 
on that of its officers, the first point to be attended to was the 
instruction of good officers. This, moreover, gave promise of 
producing the most far-reaching results with the relatively small 
British personnel available. 

Cadet schools were accordingly established under Russian 
officers, with a British staff working in close haison, with results 
which were not altogether unsatisfactory. The principal cadet 
schools were at Russian Island (off Vladivostok) and at Tomsk. 
The syllabus at these schools was on similar lines to that at the 
R.M.C., Sandhurst, but very much condensed. There was also 
this difference, that some cadets became officers, and some non- 
commissioned officers, on completion of the course. British artil- 
lery officers were also attached to Russian artillery in an advisory 
capacity, some useful work being done in spite of great difficulties. 
The experiment was tried in the spring of 1919 of training a 
so-called Anglo-Russian Brigade at Ekaterinburg, the commanders, 
down to platoon sergeants, being British, but this was a failure. 
Had it been otherwise, it is hard to see what useful purpose could 
have been served by a single efficient brigade on so wide a front. 
The officers of the Mission were also able to give some help to 
the Russian troops in musketry, machine-gun work, physical 
training, and, last but not least, in sports, notably football. 

Considering the small British staffs available, the distribution 
of material to the Russians proceeded successfully. Special trains 
of twenty to thirty trucks, loaded with ammunition, equipment, 
etc., were sent to the various centres, under the British flag, with 
small British escorts. These generally got through safely in spite 
of the activities of the wandering Red bands (referred to later). 
At times the perverse and dilatory behaviour of the railway 
officials was a hindrance. Every British officer who went up in 
charge of an echelon had strict orders to bring his train through 
intact, and on no account to leave a wagon behind en route In 
the event of breakdowns, fresh wagons were to be obtained and 
the contents transferred. Owing to the unusually inefficient condi- 
tions under which the railway was working, breakdowns—mostly 


* The word echelon is largely used in Russian in the sense of trains, of stores, or of 
men. 
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heated axle boxes—were of constant occurrence.* Considerable 
trouble was often experienced in persuading railway officials to 
hand over trucks and to marshal trains in the correct order In 
some of the bigger stations, British officers of the Railway Mission 
were located to facilitate matters. When halted, it was necessary 
to mount sentries to patrol the trains, chiefly as a precaution 
against the common thieves who infested the railway. The 
average run from Vladivostok to Omsk for a goods echelon was 
four or five weeks, but trains were liable to be some weeks late ! 

The main difficulty in the distribution of equipment was, 
however, less in its bulk delivery to the Russian authorities than 
in its subsequent issue to the troops, which was carried out, of 
course, by the Russians. Any one who has had experience of 
the corruptness of certain classes of Russian officials will readily 
picture what used to occur. As an instance one may cite the 
case of a trainload of medical stores which had been dispatched 
to a certain place for distribution to one of the Russian armies 
that was urgently in need of them. Scarcely any reached the 
army in question. Some of the stores were seized by hospitals 
and units which were on the spot when the train arrived, but the 
majority found its way into the local market at once, and in a 
day or two all the chemists shops, hitherto out of stock of these 
commodities, were selling them to the public. Instances were not 
unknown of wholesale purloining of uniforms, etc., by the officials 
whose duty it was to issue them. In spite of these difficulties, 
however, much valuable material was provided for the White 
armies, thanks to the efforts of the British Mission. 

The advisory and instructional work of the Mission did not 
progress as well as it promised, notwithstanding the fact that in 
many cases excellent beginnings were made, and British officers 
and non-commissioned officers managed to gain the confidence 
and friendship of the Russians with whom they had to deal. 
There were numerous factors at work to alienate the sympathies 
of the Russians, not the least of which was the regrettable policy 
of vacillation shown by the Allied and Associated Powers The 
constant hesitations and changes of policy of the Allies, rumours 
of strong opposition from the United States of America, the short- 
sighted clamourings of “arm-chair experts” on Russian affairs 
at Westminster—to all of which the Siberian Press did more than 
justice—gradually obliterated that essential feeling among the 

ussians of faith in the British. In its place arose feelings of 
wonder and pain, changing to doubt and eventual mistrust. 
British officers would continually be questioned as to the policy 
of our Government towards Russia, and in the absence of any 


* On one occasion a truck full of H.E. shell and gun cartridges ran seven versts, to 
the nearest repair station, with an axle-box burning merrily all the way. 
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definite enunciation thereof were at some pains to reassure their 
Russian friends by recourse to their own imaginations. 

As time went on it became clear that the majority of the 
Russian officers did not want our advice or instruction without 
some concrete backing to it, and merely accepted it and humoured 
us in proportion to the material help we were supplying. By 
trying to imagine oneself in their position one can feel consider- 
able sympathy for them in this. It is a severe shock to the 
pride of a once famous army to be forced to accept such assist- 
ance from foreigners. 

For example, a British officer, attached to a Russian artillery 
division,* which was armed with British 15-pounders, discovered 
after some months that the Russian colonel had been secretly 
intriguing against him all the time, telling the men to ignore the 
British officer’s advice. Subsequently a very tanto 4 neral 
heard of this and intervened handsomely in favour of the British 
officer. Rumours were spread about among the Russians that 
the British had supplied all their old field-guns so as to find a 
market for them, and that the guns were unsafe to fire. There 
was, unfortunately, a handle for this in the fact that the British 
Government had supplied 15-pounders and not 18-pounders, i.e. a 
less up-to-date weapon than the Russian Army had before the 
Revolution, but none the less quite good enough for its purpose. 
These stories were undoubtedly started and fostered by Bolshevik 
propagandists and did a great deal of harm. 

Tn regard to the training in the cadet schools the indoor work, 
lectures, etc., was left entirely in the hands of the Russian officer 
instructors. In the outdoor work the British officers had some 
say. Thus during drill and manceuvre British officers were 
usually present and able to criticize, though it did not always 
follow that their criticisms would be accepted. In musketry 
training and machine-gun work the British had rather more voice, 
our own training methods and standards being far in advance of 
the Russian. The only branch in which the British had full 
control was physical training and bayonet fighting. 

Generally speaking, one gained the impression that the rank 
and file showed enthusiasm over British advice and methods, 
while a large number of the officers showed a certain indifference, 
if not actual opposition thereto. One was forced to conclude 
that the Mission was not being given a fair chance to do as much 
good: as it could and should have done. The Russian officers 
were fairly well versed in the theory of their profession, but in 
practice, in their methods of dealing with their men, and in 
common honesty of purpose they had much to learn. While on 
this subject it will be interesting to consider the Anglo-Russian 

* Equivalent to a brigade of field artillery. 
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Briere, to which reference has already been made. This brigade, 
with the approval of the Russian Government, was to be entirely 
organized, trained, and equipped by the British on British lines. 
In spite of great difficulties matters progressed well, the Russian 
recruits being worked very hard et showing the greatest keen- 
ness. They evidently appreciated being properly looked after by 
their British officers. Unfortunately, when Kolchak’s retreat 
was becoming serious, orders were given that the brigade was 
to be broken up and used as reinforcing drafts for regiments at 
the front. On receipt of these orders the Russians in the brigade 
commonly said that they would fight anywhere under their 
British officers, but would not serve under Russian officers. The 
result was that, when they were sent to the front, numbers of 
them deserted to the Red Army. Two other incidents in con- 
nexion with this brigade are worthy of note. At the time when 
the formal orders of the Russian Chief of Staff were issued to form 
this brigade, a highly placed Russian officer gave private instruc- 
tions that every obstacle was to be put in the way of making it 
a success! Incidents of this nature are bound at times to occur 
in such cases, and should not be regarded as anything more than 
illustrations of the difficulties which are apt to arise in dealing 
with foreign armies. On another occasion a Russian officer, talk- 
ing to a British officer about the brigade, said, “ You give the 
men too much to eat. Why don’t you give them half the quantity 
and sell the rest?”’ This is typical of what certain types of 
Russians would argue. 

The relations between the British and the Allied officers were 
of the most cordial nature. The French, as is natural, had 
perhaps more in common with the British than the others, and 
the Italians also were on excellent terms with us. As regards 
the Americans, in spite of the somewhat antagonistic traits of 
character of the two great English-speaking races, relations were 
most amicable, friendly courtesies being freely offered and accepted 
on both sides. Of the Rumanians, Yugo-Slavs, etc., the British 
officers saw comparatively little. On the other hand, the Czechs, 
represented by an army corps, formed out of prisoners captured 
by the Russians in 1915, were very much in evidence. Their 
smartness and efficiency were a frequent matter of comment 
among all ranks of the Mission, and their sporting tastes and 
friendly attitude towards the British led to much pleasant inter- 
course. 

At the risk of being accused of prejudice, it is permissible to 
say that with the Russians the British were the least unpopular 
of the Allies. At all events the relations between the Mission 
and the Russians, both military and civil, were, on the whole, 
quite cordial, in spite of occasional difficulties about our advice. 
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Towards the other European Allies the Russians appeared to be 
somewhat less friendly, though outwardly courteous. There is 
little doubt that of all the Allied and Associated Powers the 
Americans were the most unpopular, and for this two reasons 
suggested themselves. In the first place, there were grounds for 
es that the American troops were, if not actually tainted 
with Bolshevism, at least not sufficiently anti-Bolshevik to please 
the Russians. This was constantly mentioned or inferred by 
veiled insinuations, both in the Siberian Press and in conversa- 
tion. In the second place, the American, with the best of inten- 
tions, has an unfortunate directness of speech, in the matter of 
criticism and expression of opinions, which is inexpedient and 
apt to give offence in dealing with men of other nationalities. 
Taking it all round, the Americans were hated by all shades of 
Russian opinion. None the less, the Americans deserve full credit 
for the admirable work done by their Red Cross organization. 

As regards the Japanese, their troops, who were well disciplined, 
were popular with the natives of the country with whom they 
came into contact. Among the better educated Russians, how- 
ever, one noticed that the insult of the Russo-Japanese War had 
not been forgotten, and the opinion was even heard that as soon 
as Russia had settled her internal affairs and recovered economi- 
cally she would settle accounts with her Eastern neighbour. 
Between the Russians and the Czechs there was little love lost. 
The Russians were jealous of them, resenting the help the Czechs 
had given them, and saying that the latter made too much fuss 
over what they had done. This attitude was unreasonable, as 
the Czechs were not given to belauding their own achievements, 
though in private they would sometimes voice their opinions of 
the Russian troops in Siberia, their efficiency and moral. The 
truth was that the Russians could not help noticing the difference 
between their own troops and the smart and efficient Czechs. 
As the Czechs during the summer of 1919 did more to preserve 
internal order than any other Power, it is to be regretted that 
Russians should have shown such ill-concealed 
jealousy. 

In early 1919 a strong body of public opinion was behind 
Kolchak, willing to support him in his task of restoring order. 
The elements of the extreme right and right centre, whether 
Absolute Monarchists or Constitutional Democrats, were all 
strongly anti-Bolshevik, and saw in the possible success of Kolchak 
a stepping-stone towards their goal. In their ranks were to be 
found upper and middle classes, Army officers and civilians in 
the employ of the former Government, men engaged in commerce 
and industry, including small shopkeepers. The Social Revolu- 
tionaries were always a thorn in the flesh owing to the uncertain 
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divergency of their views. The moderates supported Kolchak, 
whose intention they knew was to convene a constituent assembly 
and to let the Russians choose their own form of government. 
The extremists were “ out-and-out” Bolsheviks, violently anti- 
Kolchak. Between these two was a section who were both anti- 
Bolshevik and anti-Kolchak, for ever intriguing and seriously 
hampering Kolchak’s efforts. 

The British reader will want to know the opinion of the bulk 
of the population. The peasantry, some 80 per cent. of the 
people, hold no political views at all. The British “ working 
man,” to use the peculiar misnomer commonly applied to the 
manual worker, is quite a hundred years educationally ahead of 
his Russian prototype, and generally holds pronounced, though 
sometimes strange views on politics. The Siberian peasant has 
none. All he desires is to be left alone to cultivate his crops in 
peace, and to find a market where he can dispose of his produce 
and buy his requirements. Military service is anathema to him, 
although, properly treated, he makes one of the finest soldiers 
in the world. It seems probable that with judicious handling 
and under certain conditions the opinion of the peasants, originally 
favourably disposed to Kolchak, could have been so kept long 
enough for stable government to be established. 

In addition to the above classes and Parties, we must notice 
the numerous bands of outlaws who infested Siberia throughout 
1919. These bands were composed of malcontents and ne’er-do- 
wells who found brigandage a paying and easy profession to 
follow under the prevailing conditions. They were not neces- 
sarily persons politically inclined to Bolshevism, though they were 
referred to in the Press and officially as Red bands, but they were 
whole-heartedly encouraged by the Bolsheviks, both with propa- 
ganda and funds. Their activities were with the twofold object 
of loot and the creation of confusion in Kolchak’s rear. As the 
big towns were all garrisoned, these bands carried out their Jooting 
raids in the villages, their principal victims being the harmless 
unarmed peasants. Their second object they attained by raids 
on the trans-Siberian railway, as a result of which numerous 
stations were seized and burnt, trains derailed, etc. These expedi- 
tions were always accompanied by ghastly outrages and tortures, 
in a manner well worthy of the principles of Bolshevism. 

It has been said that Kolchak started with public opinion in 
his favour, and it is proposed to touch briefly on the trend of 
events during the period of his rule. In the first place, it may 
be remarked that few Englishmen without. personal experience 
can grasp the very lax standard of honesty which obtains among 
Russians compared with other European nations. When Russia 
was enjoying normal conditions this was a disadvantage, but not 
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an insuperable obstacle to the peaceful domestic and economic 
life of the people. With a nation torn by war and revolutions 
it was a grave hindrance to the restoration of law and order. 
Dishonesty and peculation were rife everywhere, and even when 
discovered were not punished severely as they should have been.* 
The constant fall of the rouble due to the unlimited issue of paper 
money, the great scarcity of imported manufactured goods in 
the interior of Siberia, coupled with profiteering, were all causin; 
a steady increase in the cost of living and consequent widesprea 
discontent. Persons in receipt of fixed incomes found subsistence 
thereon impossible, and resorted to other means to augment their 
earnings. On the trans-Siberian railway, for instance, there was 
scarcely an employee, from the humble provodnik + to the traffic 
superintendents, who did not take bribes in the performance of 
his duties. A provodmk receiving Rs. 500 a month was easily 
enabled to supplement this by carrying merchandise, such as 
silk, cotton goods, etc., hidden in the lockers under the passenger 
seats, from Vladivostok westwards, thus evading both customs 
dues and transport charges. On the run from Vladivostok to 
Omsk, a provodmk might well receive Rs. 10,000 for taking a 
consignment through. The speculator’s agent at Omsk would 
remove the goods by night, and, with the shortage of such com- 
modities, clear a profit of several hundred thousand roubles on 
the transaction. To.quote another instance, during the early 
days of Kolchak’s retreat towards Omsk, British officers of the 
Railway Mission, while endeavouring to evacuate refugees, stores, 
etc., eastwards, would frequently find trucks, shunted off on 
sidings, sealed and marked “ not in running order.” There was 
nothing the matter with the trucks at all in most cases. The 
point was that the station-master by holding these up could 
obtain as much as Rs. 20,000 for a single truck when wealthy 
merchants and others were trying to escape with their families. 
The incentive to dishonesty, arising from the high cost of 
living, did not, however, always lead to such comparatively 
peaceful methods, but sometimes to brigandage on a large scale. 
Reference has already been made to the “ Red” bands and their 
depredations throughout Siberia. These necessitated the posting 
of considerable bodies of troops along and near the railway to 
maintain order. These troops, ill-equipped and underpaid, and 
lacking in discipline, were often as bad as the Red bands. 
Instances were not uncommon of looting, murders, and rape by 


* In August 1919 a general officer at the Stavka was court-martialled for trafficking 
in railway trucks, the allotment of which was under his direction. He was given a 
nominal punishment, released, and appointed to a high post in the Omsk military 
district. This was typical. 

t A provodnik is an attendant who lives permanently on each passenger coach on 
this railway. 
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the White soldiers among the peasantry, who came to regard 
them as the brutal instruments of a Government scarcely to be 
preferred to the Reds. Amongst these may be quoted the excesses 
of the troops under Aninkov, in July and August 1919, which 
resulted in a serious rising of the peasants in the Barnaoul area, 
with the slogan, “Neither the Red robbers nor Kolchak’s 
robbers !”’ 

To those who had the opportunity of a first-hand acquaintance 
with and close study of events in Siberia in 1919 it is abundantly 
clear that the primary and basic cause of the many contributing 
to the failure and subsequent murder of Admiral Kolchak was 
the miserable policy, or lack of policy, of the Allied and Associated 
Powers. Admittedly the Russian people are in many respects 
their own worst enemies. In the interests of impartiality, no 
attempt has been made in these lines to gloss over the mal- 
practices which went on in Siberia, but it must be remembered 
that, bad as they may seem to Englishmen, they pale into in- 
significance beside the cold-blooded horrors of the Soviet regime. 
After the succession of wars, revolutions, and counter-revolutions 
which have convulsed Russia, it is scarcely surprising that all 
semblance of national discipline should have vanished. Under 
the prevailing conditions no man knew that whole-hearted service 
to the Government of to-day might not be considered a capital 
offence by the ruler of to-morrow. Having definitely committed 
themselves to the policy of assisting all the anti-Bolshevik Govern- 
ments, the Great Powers publicly declared themselves satisfied 
with the programme and fides of Admiral Kolchak. The 
hour was ripe for his formal recognition. Public opinion through- 
out Siberia hoped for and expected it. This one step would have 
made the difference between the quick suppression of the forces 
of anarchy and their apparent triumph. Kolchak’s position 
would have been immeasurably strengthened, and there 1s every 
reason to believe that he would have been in Moscow by the 
winter. National discipline and moral would have been restored by 
the knowledge that Kolchak had the Allies at his back ; corrup- 
tion and its attendant ills would have been greatly diminished. 
Instead, the reaction caused by the eleventh-hour reversal of the 
Allied policy was a severe blow to Kolchak’s authority, and put 
fresh heart into the Bolshevik leaders at a time when they were 
being hard pressed on all sides. 

If one may presume to criticize a brave patriot who gave his 
life for Russia, one questions the wisdom of Kolchak in failing 
to take early steps for the convention of a national assembly. 
The task of restoring order in a country torn by anarchy and 
revolution is, of course, one demanding, for the time being, the 
assumption of autocratic power by one man, and Admiral Kolchak 
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probably felt that he could best attain his object unhampered by 
the conflicting and often inept advice of many counsellors. More- 
over, there were numerous questions, unimportant from his 
broader point of view, yet materially affecting the well-being of 
the people, which might have received better attention with 
greater decentralization of authority. 

The Zemstvo organizations in Siberia were, during 1919, in 
existence and to some extent functioning, and they suggest them- 
selves as a framework on which the principles of local self-govern- 
ment might have been more fully developed and which might 
also have served as a ready-made machinery for convening a 
national assembly, however imperfect. Such an assembly could 
have been, temporarily, purely advisory in character, designed 
more with a view to keeping the supreme governor in touch 
with public opinion than with actual governmental powers, which 
might have militated against his authority. It would have served 
as an earnest of the eventual democratic government of Russia, 
and, one feels, would have strengthened Admiral Kolchak’s hold 
over the people, especially the non-Bolshevik but anti-Kolchak 
elements thereof. 

With a few exceptions, Kolchak was not fortunate in his 
political advisers. Apart from their lack of statesman-like 
qualities, they not only failed to keep him in close touch with 
the trend of events and with popular opinion, but appeared 
deliberately to make a “ring fence” round him to prevent it. 
Wherever he went he was always surrounded by his escort, and 
the public were afforded but small opportunities of seeing him. 
When he appeared in aos at a theatre, or for Divine Service 
at the cathedral, the building was closely watched and only a 
select few admitted. Doubtless at this time his life was seldom 
out of danger, but safety measures were carried to excess. The 
same principle applied to affairs of State, with the result that 
Kolchak had little chance of remedying the numerous evils of 
which the people complained. None the less one cannot deny 
that he displayed inadequate strength in the punishment of abuses 
which did come to his notice, and which were so detrimental to 
the stability of his Government. 

No attempt to discuss the causes of the fall of the Omsk 
Government would be complete without a reference to that most 
potent factor, propaganda. The Soviet authorities, fully realizing 
its value, flooded Siberia with propaganda from the start. 
Throughout the country agents travelled about, poisoning the 
minds of all and sundry against the existing Government. The 
troops were a special target for this, and even the foreign troops 
were not exempt from this attention. One never heard of any 
success on the part of these agents among the few British troops 
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in the country, but the other Allies were not spared. English- 
speaking Jews contrived to find employment as interpreters, or 
in other capacities, with the American troops. To deal with the 
Japanese, Chinese agents were employed. The obvious antidote— 
namely, counter-propaganda—was not efficiently organized till the 
middle of 1919, when much harm had already been done. 

These and other’ factors, from about midsummer onwards, 
gradually took effect, and Kolchak’s Government began to lose 
the respect and support of the people. Discipline, never good, 
went from bad to worse, both in the Army and in civil life. The 
White Army ceased to be a serious obstacle to the Red Army. 
Desertions took place in thousands, thanks to the corruptness 
and ineptitude of officers and civil officials. Troops refused to 

ht and retired shamefully from an enemy fifty miles away, 
without any attempt at resistance. As the army retired, the 
disorders in rear increased in number and gravity, till the finale, 
the overthrow of the Government, and the brutal murder of 
Admiral Kolchak, in company, it is to be feared, with a handful 
of British officers. 

It is unprofitable “crying over spilt milk,” yet one cannot 
but regret that fatal vacillation and weakness, shown in the 
first instance by the Great Powers at a moment when their 
resolute and ungrudging assistance, carrying with it the right to 
give and enforce a little advice, would so have affected the issue 
that by this time, for the first time in history, the Russian people 
would have been choosing their own form of democratic govern- 
ment instead of being in the throes of revolution, bloodshed, 
disease, and starvation. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF SEA-POWER ON THE 
STRUGGLE WITH FRANCE IN NORTH 
AMERICA AND INDIA 


SEA-POWER, in the words of Mahan, embraces all that tends to 
make a people great upon or by the sea. Although its most 
obvious manifestation and its most essential factor is a fighting 
Navy, sea-power is the outcome of several elements. A favourable 
eographical situation, an aptitude for colonization, and still more 
or trade, play important parts. No great sea-Power has ever 
existed which has not at the same time been a great sea-trader. 
Sea-borne trade is indeed the prime foundation of sea-power, 
which grows and dies with it. British merchants and statesmen 
have well recognized this in the past. One of the reasons put 
forward by British merchants in 1589 for a licence to trade in 
the East Indies was that such a trade would add to the shipping, 
seamen, and naval force of the kingdom, as they saw it had 
increased the fleet of Portugal; and in the seventeenth century 
Sir Charles Davenant, in urging the importance of this same 
Eastern trade, said that if we should lose it we should lose at the 
same time our dominion of the sea, for only by the wealth derived 
from foreign trade could a great fleet be maintained. Indeed, the 
source of greatness, the roots out of which our ancient naval 
strength sprang, as well as the means by which it acted, lay in 
the merchant fleets which furnished the wealth for building ships 
and paying men, the seamen to supply the fighting — the 
transports which carried our troops all over the world. Not only 
this, but sea-power, Admiral Vernon pointed out in 1749, was 
the source of riches which were the chief support of the leagues 
and confederacies in the time of Charles II, William ITI, and Anne, 
which curbed the ambitions of France and brought the French 
monarchy very near to its ruin. As the strength of Spain 
depended upon her revenues, brought by her mercantile fleets, 
which she used to maintain her armies or corrupt ambassadors in 
the Courts of rival sovereigns ; and as the Dutch republics were 
sustained in their long struggle by their maritime strength, so did 
England’s strength rest upon her commerce, and her commerce 
upon the protection of the Navy. The two were interdependent : 
neither could long exist without the other. 
As commerce expanded, trading stations sprang up, and out 
of these trading stations grew some of our colonies. While, as I 
hope to show, the security of these scattered settlements depended 
upon the Navy, so also did the Navy depend upon the settlements. 
or a ship is not self-supporting ; she needs places to refresh, she 
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needs replacements of her supplies, secure harbours in which she 
can refit. These we call bases. And as from mere settlements 
these trading ports expanded into colonies, so they contributed 
in another way to increase our sea-power, for the colonies 
deve'oped a trade of their own and a seafaring population; in 
the words of : Governor of Massachusetts in 1745, they served as 
nurseries for seamen. 

So long as settlements or colonies are thinly populated, the 
number of men capable of bearing arms limited, the internal 
communications undeveloped, and the resources centred in a few 
defended places, they are at the mercy of a comparatively small 
military force. Those colonies, therefore, which could increase 
their military force readily and with certainty, possessed the 
powers of defence and conquest. The only source from which 
such increase of military force could be drawn was the home 
country. To be able to arrive in the area under dispute, this 
mi‘itary force must first cross the sea, and subsequently it must 
be fed, provisioned, and kept supplied with all materials and 
reinforcements by way of the ocean. As the roots of power rest 
in the home countries, the line of communication by sea between 
the home countries and the colony must be secure. The sea- 
power furnishes this security, and because Great Britain was 
strong in her power at sea, she was able, when the armed struggle 
with France seriously began, to maintain stronger military forces 
in the fields where they were needed. 

The real armed struggle lasted only eighteen years—from 1744 
to 1762. Sea-power in that short time decided whether England 
or France should dominate in America and India. But sea-power 
had also played a part in preparing the scene. It was owing to 
it, in its element of trade, that England was in a strong position 
in both hemispheres. A pacific rivalry had been at work in India 
ever since the French East India Company set up its first factory 
in India. The earlier entry of the British into the East Indian 
trade, the greater freedom of their commerce from interference by 
Government, and its consequent greater volume, contributed in 
a marked degree towards consolidating Britain’s strength and 
fitting her for the later struggle. Her great volume of shipping 
and her many settlements gave her an advantage over France, 
and all of this was the outcome of the trading instinct. In 
America, although conflicts had already taken place between the 
English and the French in 1690, 1691, 1709, and 1711, these early 
struggles did not extend beyond small campaigns of a local and 
indecisive character. Tactical successes and failures befell British 
arms, but nothing of a decisive nature occurred. Some areas 
changed hands, but as the great weight of sea-power had not been 
brought into play, the results were merely of the local nature 
following the collisions between small local forces. 
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In the years immediately preceding the declaration of war, 
1744, the rivalry between France and Britain was beginning to 
change its form from one of a commercial to one of a political 
and military nature. In America, French intentions to push 
down the Ohio were already visible; in India, that remarkable 
man Dupleix, raised to the head of the French Company in 1741, 
was planning the expulsion of the British from the Coromandel 
coast ; while at the same time the sea-commander in the East, 
De Labourdonnais, foreseeing that an armed struggle was inevit- 
able, had asked for a strong squadron to sweep the British from 
the Indian Ocean. His request had been refused, and as a result, 
when war was declared France was unready in the Indian Ocean. 

Measured in the three terms of men-of-war, merchant ships, 
and local bases of supply, how did England and France compare 
at the beginning of their eighteen years’ struggle? The British 
Navy was more than double that of France; and while France 
had Spain as ally, which brought her naval force nearly equal to 
ours, Britain had the help of a small Dutch squadron of ten ships ; 
and this gave the British Fleet a slight numerical superiority. 
But she had also a great advantage in a unified command of her 
fighting forces at sea. 

The British merchant fleet, and the personnel which manned 
it, were vastly superior in numbers to those of the French— 
according to one contemporary writer by no less than six and ten 
times respectively. Of stations abroad Britain possessed shipping 
ports in the North American colonies at New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Portsmouth, Salem, Marblehead, Cape Ann, Ipswich, 
and Newbury, to which some 1400 vessels entered annually, while 
France had only Cape Breton with an average entry of about 
150 ships; and Quebec, far up the St. Lawrence, and of small 
value as a base of operations. 

In India the balance was more even. Britain had excellent 
ports at Bombay and Calcutta; minor, but defended, ports at 
Madras and Cuddalore on the Coromandel coast. France held 
Pondicherry, which was well fortified, and lesser ports at Karikal, 
Mahé, and Chandernagore; Mauritius, her principal naval base, 
built up by the energy of Labourdonnais, was over two thousand 
miles to the southward, and therefore ill-adapted to support a 
continuous campaign on the coast of India. 

Thus, both in the East and West, in all the elements of sea- 
power Great Britain was unquestionably the stronger. Strength 
breeds strength ; for as her numerous mercantile marine could 
stand greater losses than that of her enemy, so also in her fighting 
navy she could afford to take greater risks—a condition which 
encourages an offensive spirit, not only in the strategy, but also 
in the conduct of individual commanders. The weakness of the 
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French Navy resulted in a defensive policy, and instructions to 
the French commanders were only too often marked by directions 
to avoid the risk of losses—directions bound to induce caution 
and cripple the activities of a fighting force. It must not be 
imagined that there was any lack of courage or conduct on the 


_ part of the French commanders ; their skill and gallantry were 


pre-eminent, but they were dogged and fettered by the results of 
the policy of their rulers, which subordinated the Navy to the 
Army, and led the Army into vast Continental adventures, and 
France down the path which conducted her to revolution and 
her fall. 

The French Army numbered some 300,000 men, that of Britain 
a bare 29,000. But while France was thus stronger in a campaign 
on the Continent of Europe, this great army was useless to her 
for a struggle in America and Asia so long as her sea-power was 
not capable of carrying it to either of those continents. In spite, 
thus, of the apparent great strength of France, if she had had to 
fight a duel pure and simple with England for the possession of 
the colonies, I doubt whether in any contest of a like magnitude 
and significance two less evenly marked Powers would ever have 
faced each other. 

But the struggle which began in 1744, although it formed the 
beginning of the contest between England and France for colonial 
dominion, did not start with that object in view Both countries 
were already engaged on opposite sides as auxiliaries in a Conti- 
nental war; and a considerable part of Britain’s naval strength 
was absorbed in the contest into which she was drawn by the 
policy of the Balance of Power. There was at that time a great 
difference of opinion on the question as to whether we should 
direct our national strength towards colonial and maritime war 
or towards the maintenance of power in Europe. “I think,” said 
Admiral Vernon, “as our trade and navigation are of more 
consequence to us than even that which is called the Balance of 
Power in Europe, and while in this we are superior to France, we 
might preserve an independency even though she were mistress 
of the whole Continent of Europe . . . the Balance of Power. . . 
may more probably be overturned by the French improvements 
in their commerce and colonies than of their making conquests 
upon the Continent.” War, in fact, in the opinion of those who 
thought with Vernon—and these were many—should be directed 
towards extending our colonies and trade, and expelling the 
French from theirs; so only could our naval power be used to 
the greatest advantage of the nation. In spite of the strong 
support this view received in this first round of our struggles, 
which lasted from 1744 to 1748, the issue of the colonies was not 
made the predominating issue. This was the Balance of Power. 
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Nevertheless, the beginning of colonial expansion was made in 
spite of the Continental preoccupation. 

The policy of France was even more drawn*away from the sea 
than the British. The French Navy, which under Tourville had 
equalled that of Britain, had been permitted to decline. Louis XIV 
had preferred the military and Continental policy of Louvois to 
the commercial and maritime policy of Colbert; great military 
glory and some addition of territory had followed ; but profound 
national distress had also resulted. His grandson had been 
equally absorbed in the land. Choiseul, one of the ablest 
Ministers of France, had pressed for a strong Navy, but his views 
were ridiculed by Louis XV. ‘“‘ My dear Choiseul, you are as mad 
as your predecessors,” said the King ; “ they have all told me they 
want a Navy. There will never be any other navies in France 
than those of Vernet the artist.” ; 

Thus the French Navy had been starved; at the same time 
her commerce was obstructed by Court and bureaucratic influ- 
ences. Commercial development, originally rapid, had been 
checked, while all the efforts to redeem it by means of Government 
loans, subsidies, and official control were worse than unavailing 
to restore this source of sea-power to a healthy condition. 

The great Continental struggle absorbed much of Britain’s 
naval strength owing to the need of preventing France and Spain 
from using the sea for the passage of their troops across the Gulf 
of Lyons from Antibes and Barcelona into Italy. The defence of 
the United Kingdom, disturbed by Jacobite disaffection, twice 
threatened with French invasion, in 1744 and 1745, made further 
demands upon our strength; but our Navy was sufficiently 
strong to spare force for the outer seas, and small squadrons were 
maintained in North America, the East and West Indies, and on 
the coast of Africa. 

The North American colonists saw their opportunity in France’s 
difficulty. Long had they watched the aggressive character of 
French policy in Canada, and their trade, early in the war, had 
suffered at the hands of the French privateers. The first, the 
most obvious step towards the ejection of the French from 
Canada was to cripple the French resources at sea and secure 
that position from which French maritime operations must be 
conducted, the fortress of Louisbourg. Louisbourg, situated on 
the ocean, was well placed for our enemies to raid our American 
coastal trade ; but, more important still, it stood at the gate of 
the St. Lawrence, the natural highway into the heart of Canada, 
and no military expedition could travel up that waterway so long 
as an active fighting squadron could bar the road and cut into 
the communications of the army. Without such a squadron 
Louisbourg was nothing—-a sentry-box without a sentry; but 
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with one, Louisbourg furnished the necessary sallyport for con- 
testing the passage of any enemy force up the river. <A blockade 
of the port might stop large squadrons from operating freely, but 
the egress and ingress of single ships could never be assured 
against, for no blockade in history has been able wholly to bottle 
up a harbour. The sole effective measure was capture. 

The war, in so far as it related to Canada, hinged upon the 
possession of Louisbourg. The colonists prepared an expedition - 
of four thousand at Boston; and a British squadron under an 
admirable commodore, Peter Warren, hastened from the West 
Indies, blockaded the port, assured the safe transport of the 
little army, and co-operated in the siege. Louisbourg fell in 
eWhile this d was being brought to a brilliantl 

ile this opening round was being brought to a brilliantly 
successful end a squativen under an able 
officer, Commodore Barnett, had sailed for India—where, owing 
to the French refusal of Labourdonnais’s request for a fighting 
force, he found himself at once in complete command of the sea. 
French trade—that source of strength in war, that foundation of 
influence in the East—disappeared. But sea-power, great as are 
its effects, has its limitations. Barnett had no troops. Unpro- 
vided with military force with which to break down the opposition 
of native princes and to conduct operations against the well- 
defended French stations, he was unable to obtain the full benefit 
which sea-power was capable of conferring ; without troops he 
could not sweep the French from their settlements. The arrival, 
after two years of war, of a strong French squadron under Labour- 
donnais put a new complexion on affairs on the Coromandel 
coast. Barnett had then died, and had been succeeded by an 
irresolute officer, whom Labourdonnais drove from the coast. 
Command of the sea passed into the hands of the French, who 
a made use of it to carry a military expedition by sea to 
adras, which was tamely surrendered by its Governor after a 
trifling defence. 

The loss of Louisbourg by France, and of Madras by England, 
were of too great importance to be borne by either Power without 
efforts to regain them. The capacity to make the efforts with 
any prospects of success depended upon sea-power. To recover 
Louisbourg, France, in 1746, prepared a strong expedition, 
escorted by a powerful squadron under the Duc d’Anville. But 
at the same time as she was making this preparation, Britain was 
taking steps to exploit her own success, and was getting ready 
another army to conquer Canada. But the uncertainty as to the 
destination of the French expedition, which might be aimed at 
England, Ireland, the Mediterranean, or America, detained the 
British expedition in home waters until it was too late in the year 
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to sail. Evading the inadequate British squadron in the Bay, 
d’Anville crossed the Atlantic ; but he only reached Nova Scotia 
in such a condition of shattered ships manned by scurvy-stricken 
men, that, after burying its dead, including its commander, the 
fleet crept home again to France, narrowly escaping complete 
destruction at the hands of Admiral Anson, who was watching 
off Brest for its return. That element of sea-power consisting in 
efficient seamen, well-organized supplies, and good sea-hygiene 
was —? and was the cause of the utter failure of this attempt 
to defend Canada. 

In India reinforcements for the British squadron had been 
quickly dispatched when the alarming news of the loss of Madras 
was received. Command was re-established without a battle, for 
the French admiral, after quarrelling with his military colleague, 
had abandoned the coast. Once more the blighting British 
blockade was imposed on French commerce, which suffered 
— while French prestige—so important in the East—was 
eclipsed. 

Still France could not abandon hopes of restoring her position 
in the East and West, and she made two more efforts todo so. In 
May and October 1747 she prepared fleets with troops, money, 
pa. supplies for Canada and India. Each was intercepted, the 
former by Anson, the latter by Hawke, off Finisterre. Cruising 
with greatly superior squadrons upon the line of passage these 
admirals fell upon the French. The convoys, stubbornly defended 
by De la Jonquiére and De I’ Etanduére, escaped ; but the escorting 
men-of-war were captured. The noble courage and tenacity of 
the French crews, fighting against heavy odds, leave no doubt of 
what France was capable at sea had her sea-power been stronger. 

But while the French were thus unable to send expeditions 
across the oceans, the British, thanks to sea-power, could do so. 
An expedition under Admiral Boscawen, with an escort of men- 
of-war and East Indiamen, sailed at the end of 1747 for India to 
capture the two main seats of French strength, Mauritius and 
Pondicherry. The object was not to recover Madras, but to 
destroy French power—Madras would then be recovered as the 
result. But Mauritius appeared, and Pondicherry proved, too 
strong. The difficulties of the military operations had been under- 
rated, the troops were too few, the engineers too incapable, and 
war came to an end before the attempt could be renewed. 

This, the first of the two decisive wars, ended in 1748. The 
French had conquered Flanders, and then stood in a position to 
invade and conquer Holland ; Italy had barely been saved from 
the Bourbon armies. But notwithstanding her proud conquests 
on land, France was glad to make peace. Her trade was ruined, 
her manufacturies stood idle, her people were starving, and the 
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key to her greatest colonial possession was in the hands of Britain 
to use as as chose when next a quarrel should break out. So 
great was the importance of Louisbourg, taken by the little 
sea-cartied expedition of colonial volunteers, that in order to 
recover it France evacuated Flanders, the prize for which her 
king so greatly hungered, in the conquest of which he had made 
such immense sacrifices ; Madras was returned to England. 

Thus after four years of war no territorial change overseas 
took place. But it would be an error to draw from this the 
conclusion that no progress had been made towards the British 
conquest of America and India. The sea-power of France had 
been shattered to its foundations; her Navy, weak before the 
war, had lost half its ships of the line, and its spirit had been deeply 
injured ; her merchant fleet had lost over a thousand ships, ed 
trading companies were ruined. The French East India Company, 
deeply in debt, and now subsisting solely on grants in aid, lotteries, 
privilege, and tobacco monopolies, was tottering to itsruin. “ Any 
plan,” says Sir Alfred Lyall, in his admirable sketch of the progress 
of British Dominions in India, “any plan of establishing the 
territorial supremacy in India of a maritime European Power 
must be fundamentally defective, must necessarily suffer a 
dangerous constitutional weakness, so long as it does not rest 
upon a secure line of communications at sea.” The first round of 
this struggle resulted in weakening the security of the French line 
of communications by the destruction of so great a part of her 
fighting fleet and the heavy losses of her trade. 

The peace was followed by a seven years’ truce, marked by 
developments of the political contests in India and of the expan- 
sion policy of France in America. In the East, the disturbance 
to trade and the tension produced by Dupleix’s political activities 
led to his recall. In America, 6 Aas concerning frontiers 
brought about collisions between the colonial levies and the 
French, culminating in war. 

The second phase of the struggle had now begun. Seven 
years of truce had made some improvement in French sea-power. 
Trade had revived ; her Navy had increased from the miserable 
remnant of 1748; but the British Navy was still about double 
the numerical strength of that of France in ships of all classes— 
its actual superiority was greater still. The experience of the 
earlier war had brought about a clearer appreciation of strategical 
principles, and the sieve of active operations had sifted out the 
commanders. These two results were the equivalent of many 
ships of the line. Not only was the instrument good, but there 
were men who knew how to wield it. 

Although the quarrel between England and France was on 
this occasion of a purely colonial nature, we were not free to 
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throw the whole weight into the s le, for policy was compli- 
cated by European disturbances. The ripening of the colonial 
dispute was simultaneous with the ripening of Austria’s desire 
to recover Silesia. 

Matters came to a head in America, where a small force under 
Colonel George ee had surrendered at Fort Duquesne. 
Clearly, the first step both Powers must take was to increase 
their military forces in America and, if possible, prevent their 
enemies from doing so. A British reinforcement of four hundred 
men under Braddock sailed early in 1755, and a British squadron 
put to sea to prevent the far greater French reinforcements of 
three ect men from landing anywhere on the American 
continent. Besides this, Hawke cruised in the Bay of Biscay to 
strike a direct blow at two sources of French sea-power—her 
trade and her seamen. 

Notwithstanding our strength at sea, our efforts miscarried. 
Unfortunate events succeeded each other in a bewildering manner. 
Braddock was defeated. The French Armada reached Canada 
with a loss of only two ships, evading Boscawen, who was sent 
out to intercept the expedition ; and, having fulfilled its function, 
returned to France, not only passing Boscawen’s blockading 
squadron off the St. Lawrence, but also evading Hawke’s off 
Brest. Montcalm, later to lose his life, slipped out of Brest with 
a squadron and a thousand more troops, and by the capture of 
Oswego gained command of the Great Lakes, so important in 
any operations in Canada. Sea-power had failed in its object ; 
the French, stronger than the British in Canada, were everywhere 
victorious. Nor was this all. In India, Calcutta was taken by 
Suraj-ud-Daulah, and all the British forts and factories in Bengal 
were lost ; while in Europe, by a feint at invasion in the Channel, 
a French army captured our principal Mediterranean base, 
Minorca. Such was the serious position at the end of 1756, when 
a Continental war broke out in Europe and Frederick of Prussia 
called on Britain for naval help in the Baltic. 

The vital spot for England lay in America. There was one 
way, and one only, for retrieving the situation, and that was to 
- establish military superiority in Canada, and to do so was only 
possible by the possession of naval superiority which should 
enable the army to cross the sea. Twelve thousand troops, 
escorted by fifteen ships of the line, sailed to Halifax to conquer 
Canada, in which the first operation was to be the recapture of 
the key position of Louisbourg. But French sea-power inter- 
vened, and when the army was about to leave Halifax it was 
found that a French fleet of nineteen ships, some coming from 
Brest and some from Toulon, was standing in the path at Louis- 
bourg, a threat to the passage of the army by sea. The expedition 
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was held up; while at the same time Montcalm was pressing his 
advantages on land and French forces were threatening the route 
to New York. But British sea-power was to come to its own. 
Stronger measures for controlling the ocean routes were adopted. 
To prevent further reinforcements of ships of war from France 
a closer watch was established in the Atlantic and Mediterranean, 
where expeditions were preparing, and the squadron, now under 
Boscawen, in Canada was strengthened. Osborn, off Carthagena, 
struck at the Toulon squadron and stopped the sailing of the 
reinforcements under De la Clue; Hawke broke up another fleet 
in the Aix roads. The French commander whose squadron had 
checked the expedition from Halifax failed to profit of the oppor- 
oped afforded by his temporary superiority, and returned to 
nce. 

Now vastly superior at sea, the British expedition sailed and 
appeared off Louisbourg—an army of twelve thousand men, a 
fleet with as many more, to which the garrison could oppose only 
some seven thousand troops and crews of ships combined. For 
the second time Louisbourg fell. Cut off from all support by 
the British squadrons in the Bay of Biscay, at Gibraltar, and off 
its own entrance, attacked by a vastly superior force under a 
general of commanding ability, Wolfe, supported by an admiral 
of the finest temper and quality, Saunders, it surrendered, and 
the way into Canada—a difficult way of intricate navigation only 
to be mastered by supreme seamanship—was open. 

The route could not be used at once. The operations had 
been much delayed by the French squadron at Louisbourg, and 
the season was now late ; while the defeat at Tinconderoga gave 
rise to anxiety in New York. Thus the French sea-power, though 
it had not prevented the loss of Louisbourg, had deferred the 
attack upon Quebec for a year. But the French situation was 
now critical, and the loss of Canada appeared inevitable in the 
next year unless succour could arrive or a decision be obtained 
in Europe which should bring about peace. A counter-stroke at 
England might save Canada. While Britain must divide her 
forces to cover so many points, it might be possible for France 
to concentrate so superior a force in the Channel that an army 
could be carried into England. ‘But the well-planned scheme was 
brought to nothing. The concentration was defeated by Bos- 
cawen, who intercepted the French division coming from Toulon 
and destroyed it off Lagos; and, later, the Brest division was 
destroyed by Hawke in that most glorious and inspiring November 
battle in Quiberon Bay, two months after Quebec had surrendered. 

But Canada was not yet won—nay, Quebec was nearly lost 
again in the winter, when, cut off from the sea, its captors were 
beleaguered by the French army. But the breaking of the ice 
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brought store ships and relief to the British garrison, and the last 
hope of France, a fleet of store ships for her own armies, was 


intercepted and captured by the British squadrons. Then, with | 


ample.sea resources on the oceans and the lakes, the British 
military forces overcame the last resistance, and Canada passed 
into British hands. 

While the fate of the Western Continent was being decided 
in this mighty drama, events on a far smaller scale, but of not 
less significance, were taking place in India. Here the opposing 
white forces were of approximately equal strength—some two 
thousand men—but the French, as a result of their political 
activity, disposed of a greater native army. They-held far more 
territory than the British, and their political influence, revived 
by the successful defence of Pondicherry and the intrigues of 
Dupleix, was greater than the British. But while they possessed 
these advantages on land, they were inferior at sea. A British 
squadron under Admiral Charles Watson was in East Indian 
waters ; the British East India Company was flourishing; the 
French company, notwithstanding—or indeed more probably in 
consequence of—its subsidies and aids, was on the brink of insol- 
vency. Thus, though superficially France might appear the 
stronger, war had only to break out to show the fictitious character 
of this local strength. 

France was not unaware of the need of naval strength in 
India, and intended to send a squadron thither in 1755; but 
the British threats against Louisbourg tied her naval forces to 
the Atlantic for over two years. The respite was valuable ; it 
gave freedom to Watson to carry an expedition, commanded by 
Clive, to Calcutta--the expedition which avenged the tragedy 
of the Black Hole, captured Chandernagor from the French and 
expelled them from the province, crushed the Nawab Suraj-ud- 
Daulah on the field of Plassey, and made the British masters of 
Bengal. Sea-power was the talisman without which these striking 
successes would not have been obtained. 

The French, however, were still capable of acting on land ; 
the British settlements on the Coromandel coast were attacked in 
the interval of the absence of the British fleet by French forces 
from Hyderabad. Masulipatam was taken, and the region of 
the Northern Sircars passed under French control. far, 
honours were divided. The British had Bengal; the French, 
Orissa. But now a French squadron under M. d’Aché arrived 
on the coast, superior in numbers to the British. Watson 
died and was succeeded in command by Sir George Pocock, 
between whom and d’Aché a series of tough, though inde- 
cisive, engagements of far-reaching importance was fought. 
D’Aché brought with him a reinforcement of troops, which he 
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landed at Pondicherry. Pocock hastened to meet him, and, 
though inferior in force, engaged him ; severely damaged, Pocock 
dropped to leeward to refit, and in his absence Lally Tollendal, 
the new French commander on land, attacked and took Fort 
St. David. The capture of Fort St. David was the result of 
French sea-power. The troops which took it had been brought 
out from France by sea, evading both the blockade off Brest and 
an attempt to intercept them in India. 

Pocock clearly saw that the land campaign depended upon 
supplies, that supplies came only by sea, and that the protection 
to these was afforded by the French squadron and nothing else. 
He therefore clung to d’Aché. He waited off his port to fight him 
if he came out, fought him when he did come out, boldly seized 
a French anchorage at Kaikal for a base in order to keep close 
to his enemy se miss no opportunity of bringing him to a 
decisive action. D’Aché, hammered by this dogged admiral, 
anxious about his supplies as his communications were insecure, 
gave up the contest, abandoned the coast, and retired to Mauritius. 
The reward for Pocock’s persistence followed immediately. Lally, 
who had projected an attack upon Madras in conjunction with 
the squadron, without which it could not be made, was obliged 
to give up the attempt. He did, indeed, when the north-east 
monsoon had driven Pocock to Bombay in the winter of 1758, 
carry an expedition to Madras; but while the French fell short 
of money, men, and munitions, which they could only obtain 
from sea, the British garrison received relief and reinforcements 
by a squadron under Captain Kempenfelt. In consequence, 
Lally was forced to raise the siege and Madras was saved. French 
prestige, already suffermg owing to the departure of De Bussy 
from Hyderabad to assist in these coastal operations, was seriously 
crippled. 

While sea-power was thus influencing the actual operations 
in this manner, the transcendent effect upon policy is not less 
obvious. De Bussy and Lally each had his views as to the proper 
method of conquering India. According to De Bussy the secret 
lay in alliances with native princes; for Lally it lay in military 
concentration against each vulnerable British post in succession. 
Each plan was good, but the success of both of them depended 
on command of the sea. Native alliances would follow surely 
enough after military victories and commercial strength ; military 
victories would result from military superiority ; but neither 
military nor commercial superiority would be procured without 
navel superiority. So long as Britain could carry her troops 
from London to Cuddalore, from Cuddalore to Calcutta or wherever 
she wished, while France could not, her victory, so long as her 
heart was in the contest, was certain. Clive’s clear mind “saw 
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this. Writing to Pitt in January 1759, he said: “ Notwithstand- 
ing the extraordinary efforts made by the French in sending 
out M. Lally with a considerable force the last year, I am confident 
before the end of this they will be near their last gasp in the 
Carnatic unless some very unforeseen event interposes in their 
favour. The superiority of our squadron and the plenty of 
money and supplies of all kinds which our friends on the coast 
will be furnished with from this province [Bengal], while the 
enemy are in total want of everything, without any visible means 
of redress—an advantage as, if properly attended to, cannot 
fail of wholly effecting their ruin in that as well as in every other 
part of India.” Clive’s actions were by no means behind his 
words. He sent an expedition down to the Northern Sircars, 
swept the French from the province, retook Masulipatam, and 
so deprived the French of a source of supply of the highest 
importance in their straitened circumstances. 

The French need for supplies was indeed great ; Pondicherry, 
in great distress, received some help by sea. D’Aché, leaving 
Mauritius with a squadron of eleven sail, appeared once more on 
the coast in August 1759. Pocock, who had nine sail only, met 
him and attacked without hesitation. In spite of d’Aché’s 
superiority—the engagement was fought between eleven French 
and seven British as two of the latter could not get into action— 
he did not make an attempt to bring matters to a conclusion. 
He seems to have been overwhelmed by the thought of what 
would happen if he were beaten, and to be intent upon preserving 
a fleet the loss of which would have spelt the loss of India. He 
left the British undefeated, threw some supplies into Pondicherry, 
and retired to the islands. 

And now, by virtue of command of the sea, Sir Eyre Coote 
arrived from England with more troops. A new campaign began 
on land. In January the French and their native allies were 
totally defeated at Wandiwash, Bussy himself was made a prisoner, 
and the remaining French positions on the coast, except Pondi- 
cherry, were taken. This place was too strong to assault, and 
Coote sat down before it on land while Admiral Steevens, who 
had succeeded Pocock in command, blockaded it by sea. Grimly 
the French defended the isolated place, sustained in their re- 
sistance by hope of one thing only—telief by sea. Their eyes swept 
the horizon each day for the topsails of d’Aché’s squadron. The 
summer passed by ; the monsoon broke in October. In ordinary 
times no ships could lie on that lee shore in the tempestuous 
north-east monsoon, and there were hopes that the British 
squadron would be obliged to retire and reliefs might run in. 
But the tenacious Steevens defied the weather and held on, 
cutting off all supplies from the neighbouring local ports. D’Aché 
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never came. He was detained at Mauritius by an order to defend 
the island, an order based upon a report that Pitt was preparing 
to attack it—a threat eained effectual by the possession of 
sea-power. Pondicherry, starved out, surrendered; and from 
the date of its fall we may count the end of the struggle between 
England and France for India; for though in later wars the 
navies of the two countries were to fight some of the most severely 
contested actions in our annals, British power was by then so 
firmly rooted in India that no local successes could overthrow it. 
Although in this outline attention has principally been directed 
towards the local operations in America and India, the pivot 
upon which everything rested was the fleet in European waters. 
Such is the character of war at sea that the battles of 1747 to 
1759 off Finisterre, Lagos, and Quiberon Bay were the deciding 
factors. The destruction of the fighting fleet of France in these 
battles so reduced the military power of France at sea that she 
could never obtain such a measure of command as would permit 
her to make a free use of the sea; nor could she protect her 
trade, the greater part of which concentrated in her Atlantic 
ports. The names of the men who commanded those fleets are 
well known—Anson, Hawke, and Boscawen—though the far- 
reaching results of their actions are often obscured. Less known 
are the men who played so vital a part at sea in the other oceans. 
The names of Wolfe and Clive are familiar to every schoolboy ; 
but the naval men, without whose actions Quebec would not 
have been won or Bengal captured, are to all intents and purposes 
unknown—Peter Warren, Charles Watson, Saunders, Pocock, 
Steevens, Cornish, and others. Even at sea they have received 
no recognition. Among our fighting ships to-day we have a 
Seraph but no Saunders or Steevens, a Waterhen but no Warren 
or Watson, a Patrician but no Pocock. The arresting character. 
of the military operations has filled the historical picture. The 
surrender of oe to Duquesne, Braddock’s defeat, the 
relief of Arcot, the loss of Madras, the Battle of Plassey, the 
capture of the Heights of Abraham, absorb the attention and make 
people oblivious to the vital part played by sea-power in the 
struggle. Speculation as to what might have been is only too 
commonly a barren mental gymnastic, but in this case it may 
serve to bring home to us how great the influence of sea-power 
was, if we try to imagine what the result would have been if 
the ideas of Colbert had governed the policy of France and the 
spirit of Suffren her doctrine of sea-fighting. A great mercantile 
marine would have arisen, untrammelled by Court and Government 
interference, and resting upon the security of a powerful navy — 
imbued with a true military spirit; these would have furnished 
the support she needed for her oversea possessions. Had these 
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great principles been allied to the genius of the French people 
and sustained by wealth undrained by European wars, we may 
permissibly doubt whether the Union flag would now float over 
Canada and Hindustan. Not all the statesmanship and general- 
ship of Clive, Stringer Lawrence, and Eyre Coote could have 
prevailed if a French navy had commanded the exits to the 
Channel and the approaches to the St. Lawrence and the Hoogli. 
Instead of Lally gazing despairingly to sea from besieged Pondi- 
cherry, Clive might have been watching vainly from Calcutta ; 
instead of Quebec falling to Wolfe’s gallant army, Montcalm 
might have marched victoriously to New York. The French 
flag, either tricolour or white with golden lilies—for who can 
tell how far-reaching the results of commercial prosperity in 
producing a contented nation might be ?—might to-day be saluted 
by four hundred millions of people. So true it is, as a Frenchman 
has said, that the Trident of Neptune is the Sceptre of the World. 


H. W. Ricumonp 
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A WORD FOR SERBIA 


EnauisH people have heard but little about Serbia lately, and 
what little they have heard has mostly been put forward by her 
opponents. One reason for this is that the Serbs—unlike their 
enemies—do not realize the necessity nowadays for making their 
side of the question known to the public, and this unwillingness 
to make use of the fact that “the pen is [sometimes] mightier 
than the sword” is due partly to pride. They say the whole 
world knows how they have fought, and they trust to the intelli- 
gence and fairness of the big nations, who went to war for the 
rights of the little ones, to see that they get fair play. As I have 
lived in Serbia for the Jast five years, and have an intimate know- 
ledge of the people and the country, I should like to help those 
at home to realize a little more the extremely difficult position 
Serbia finds herself in at present. By Serbia, I mean not only 
“ Little Serbia ” as she was before the war, but “ Great Serbia,” 
ie. the whole of Jugo-Slavia, comprising Hertzegovina, Bosnia, 
Croatia, and Dalmatia. 

Take Dalmatia, which used to belong to Austria, and was 
the recruiting-ground for her navy, but which is entirely peopled 
by Serbs. There is at present only one possible port—Fiume 
(Ragusa, though a port of sorts, has no proper railroad), and this 
is claimed, in fact, not only claimed but annexed pro tem., by the 
Italians, partly on the ground that the population is Italian, and 
partly on the ground of the “ London Pact.” True the majority 
are Italian, but only in that one town; the whole country of 
Dalmatia is purely Serb. I myself have travelled over the whole 
of it, and nowhere, except in Fiume, is Italian spoken! Suppose, 
for the sake of argument, that in certain districts in London a 
foreign colony predominates. It would be an anomaly surely if 
this colony were suddenly to raise their own flag, and proclaim 
that district Italian, or Chinese, or whatever the case might be, 
and subject only to the laws of their own mother-country and 
not under English rule. The same thing applies to Fiume, and 
any one who has lived in the country and really knows the facts 
of the case can only admire the restraint and forbearance of the 
Serbs in not having long ago marched in there and taken the © 
town by force, leaving politicians to discuss the matter afterwards 
at their leisure. 

For five hundred centuries the Serbs have been fighting for 
their freedom. They wanted a port, they wanted an outlet for 
their commerce, and now that they have fairly won one, Jugo- 
Slavia, an immensely rich agricultural country, finds the door 
once more shut in her face, and no port from which to export 
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their enormous quantities of wheat and maize. Blocked in every 
way from the sea, and without one single frontier which does not 
touch on enemy country. Look at the map for yourselves, and 
see the frontiers—Bulgaria (bitterest enemies of all), Rumania, 
Hungary, and now Italy at her doors. 

In 1915 Sir Edward Grey promised that England would help 
Serbia. The British Government could not see what every one 
in Serbia at the time knew, that the Bulgarians were mobilizing 
against them, and the Serbs were not allowed to attack first, as 
they wanted to, and when they could in all probability have 
administered a telling defeat ; instead of that they had to hold 
off until the Bulgarians attacked them in the rear, while the 
Germans and Austrians were coming down on them from the 
north; the promised help arrived in insufficient numbers and 
too late, and the Serbian Army had to retreat across Albania, 
preferring death rather than the dishonour of letting down their 
Allies by making the separate peace which the Austrians offered 
them. I have sat up night after night round the camp-fires with 
the Serbian soldiers and listened to them wondering when the 
British troops were going to turn up to help them, and save not 
only the Army, but practically the whole Serbian nation from 
doing that a retreat across the snow-covered Albanian moun- 
tains. One day two British officers did turn up in a motor lorry. 
The excitement was terrific. The British must be coming, they 
had promised to help, and—according to the soldiers—‘ the 
British never lie.” The town of Nish, and all the villages alo 
the route, were decorated with flags in honour of the canniel 
Allies—who never came—until they were replaced by the white 
flag of surrender to the Austrians. 

Now they are looking again to the same source, not for help 
this time, merely for fair play, and for a recognition that in order 
to hold the gate and block the road tq Constantinople and the 
East at a critical moment they sacrificed their little all, and 
suffered more severely than any other country in the war. Are 
we, the nation who professedly went to war for the rights of the 
small nations, and who “ never lies,” going to let them down 
once more? It is bad to be out of a Be but it is almost worse 
to have an urgent job awaiting you which you cannot get on 
with. The Serbian Army cannot be demobilized until the Fiume 
question is settled, and every one of those men has an urgent 
job awaiting him—namely, rebuilding the little farm that has 

een destroyed by the Bulgarians, starting life again on nothing, 
and making to the best of his ability some kind of living for his 
wife and family. 

Then there is the Montenegrih problem. To read the English 
papers one would suppose that the whole of Montenegro is writhing 
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under the oppression of a Serbian Army which has invaded it 
by force; and that every Montenegrin is clamouring for the 
return of his beloved King Nicholas, a king who abandoned his 
country to the Austrians while his people starved, and who now 
employs his leisure time in stirrmg up trouble and attack- 
ing his son-in-law, the Crown Prince of Serbia! One rather 
wonders, if such a unanimous welcome is awaiting him, why 
King Nicholas does not go back there. Can it be that he is afraid 
of being shot by one of his “loyal” subjects before he has been 
half an hour in the country ? e fact of the matter is that in 
some of the outlying villages in Montenegro the peasants—like 
the peasants of aneiliee little country just now rather before the 
public eye—are “agin the Government ”’ on principle, whatever 
that Government may be, and also, like them, are given to lying 
behind rocks and shooting any one they have taken a temporary 
dislike to, but these are not the majority of the population, who, 
oe the same blood as the Serbs, wish to be incorporated with 
rbia. 

The Montenegrins in these mountain fastnesses love fighting 
for its own sake, they consider their family disgraced if one of 
the sons dies a natural death, and they do not mind in the least 
with whom they fight, Serbs, Italians, or each other. One even- 
ing last spring, while I was staying in a village in Montenegro, 
I saw a company of Montenegrin soldiers in the Serbian ee 
coming down the road, singing and evidently very pleased wit 
themselves. I went out and asked them where they were going, 
and they told me to punish a village which had been giving 
trouble and would not lay down their arms. There were also 
three Montenegrin officers in a motor lorry who were going first 
to try and reason in a friendly spirit with the villagers, and if 
possible to prevent bloodshed, and at their invitation I attached 
myself to this miniature peace conference to see the fun. We 
drove as far as the road went, and then had an hour’s stiff climb 
over the mountains and the tiny village, which we reached at 
sunset. We all went unarmed. When we got near we saw that 
we were covered by a line of rifles behind a low stone wall, but 
walked on deliberately until we got a shouted order to “sit 
down,” which we did with great promptness. They then ordered 
the Montenegrin captain to come down and parley with the head 
man of the village, and after these two had retired into a cottage 
I was invited down, and afterwards the rest of the party, includ- 
ing an American who had also joined us en route. The entire 
male population of the village—about twenty—then left their 
stone wall, and we all shook hands and expressed our mutual 
pleasure at meeting! However, when we tried to convince them 
that they could not go on as they were doing, nor could they 
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sr 4 the whole Serbian Army, and that no one was going to 
molest them if they would only peaceably lay down their arms, 
they were adamant ; they were convinced, in spite of all assurances 
to the contrary, that some one would requisition their cattle, 
while they didn’t in the least mind being killed in defence of it. 
Finally some kind of compromise was arrived at, and they agreed 
to give up their rifles. Afterwards two of them volunteered, 
with the great courtesy which is the distinguishing mark of all 
Serbs and Montenegrins, to take the American and myself down 
the mountains to Cattaro, which had been our destination before 
we thought of going to the village, and during the walk confided 
to us—and this is the point, mark you—that although they would 
give up all their rifles to-day, to-morrow they would have newer 
and better ones again. Another proof of the well-known fact 
that Aig Italians were arming them and backing them up to make 
trouble. 

On another occasion an American lorry came into Cettinje 
riddled with bullets (one of which shaved the driver’s head), 
having been mistaken for a Serb lorry by some men lying behind 
rocks near the road. The chauffeur of another lorry, a Monte- 
negrin in the Serbian Army, immediately borrowed a rifle; I 
jumped up beside him, and we went off in pursuit. Before we 

ad gone the length of the street we had collected twenty more, 
all fully armed and bursting with joy at the chance of a scrap 
with their countrymen. Another time a Serbian company 
had to be sent to extricate a battalion of Italians who were 
occupying a village, the Montenegrins, whom they had been 
arming against the Serbs, having surrounded them, starved them 
out for three days, and threatened to exterminate them, but on 
the arrival of the Serbs peace was restored without bloodshed. 
A few nights later the Serbian lieutenant in charge was dining 
in camp with the Italian officers when he received a message 
that he was going to be shot by the Montenegrin insurgents on 
his way back to his own camp for hobnobbing with the Italians. 
Refusing the offer of the Italians to put him up for the night, 
he walked straight down to the village and into the café. A 
hush of surprise fell on the Montenegrins sitting round, but he 
sat down unconcernedly beside their leader and started drinking 
with them. The bluff worked, for the Montenegrins hold courage 
as the highest of all the virtues, and when he rose to leave, they 
sent an escort with him to accompany him past their own men 
posted on the hillside to shoot him, and the shrill warning whistle 
of his companions subsequently told him how far on the road 
he would have got by himself. 

So much for the Montenegrins, among a small proportion of 
whom King Nicholas only stands as an excuse for fighting some- 
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body about something. The great majority would not have him 
at a gift. A great number of the officers in the Serbian Army 
are Moutenegrins, many of these officers in my own regiment, 
whom I know intimately, and never have I heard any suggestion 
that they wanted to be independent from Serbia or have King 
Nicholas back. 

While every other nation airs its grievances in the Press, the 
Serbian side is always conspicuous by its absence, but this is not 
because there is no other side. 


Fiora SANDES 
2nd Lneut., Serban Army 
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SOME POLITICAL VAGARIES 


The First Minister does not deserve pardon for the past, applause for the 
present, or confidence for the future.—Grszon (1778) 


GREAT Brirarn and France have been made so mutually indis- 
pensable by the force of circumstances that Englishmen and 
Frenchmen should be able to speak freely and frankly to one 
another, where common interests are involved, without serious risk 
of misunderstanding. But this does not mean that pushful 
politicians, manceuvring for position, on either side of the Channel, 
may exploit the Entente either to advance their own careers or 
to put a spoke in the wheel of some domestic rival. It means, 
above all, that both Governments and both nations—politicians 
as well as people—are to cultivate and practise the larger charity 
so essential for the preservation of any friendship, whether 
individual or international. This is indubitably the prevailing 
sentiment in Great Britain and in France among all persons of 
sense and discrimination, whose minds are not poisoned by pre- 
war prejudice nor deflected by direct or indirect interest in the 
appreciation of the mark. 

The events of the past six years have convinced every Briton 
and Frenchman of integrity and intelligence that our two countries 
must stand together for the sufficient reason that, separated, the 
would fall, and because the common peace depends on stead- 
fast, unremitting, resolute Anglo-French co-operation. There are 
bound to be differences of cpinion. It is in the nature of things. 
It would be unreasonable to expect otherwise in any human 
relationship. Pace the amiable adovcates of the League of 
Nations there will be international friction until the end of time. 
Anglo-French controversies there must be, punctuated by an 
occasional “ crisis.” There are some decidedly awkward questions 
outstanding between two Powers, who have attained their respec- 
tive places in the sun by such devious routes, between whom 
there was chronic discord during many centuries, and whose 
secondary interests seemingly clash in certain spheres. What 
really matters is the spirit in which such problems are approached 
on both sides and the atmosphere of their adjustment—whether 
with a view to a friendly and stable settlement, or rather in the 
hope of promoting a nft in the Entente which would afford 
mischief-makers a pretext for carrying their goods to some other 
market, as no doubt some volatile “ political strategists’ are 
anxious to do in pursuit of one or other mirage. 

We might hope that the incidents of the last few weeks have 
taught our flibbertigibbets a much-needed lesson, did we not 
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know from painful experience that the worst of them are “ un- 
teachable,” and though, for the moment, they may be suppressed, 
they will inevitably break out anew at the most inconvenient 
moment. Their hearts are not in the right place, and they deem 
it safe in the reaction following the Great War to give free rein 
to propensities which were necessarily restrained when the whole 
nation was keyed up in battling for its life, and it was more 
dangerous for practical politicians to be openly Defeatist than it 
is for them to-day to pose as Pacifist, as some eminent Whigs 
discovered when se hoisted the White Flag in 1917. With the 
passing of the Potsdam peril, your Pacifist can safely emerge from 
his hole and corner, and, in the general apathy of exhaustion, his 
sophistries are tolerated—not that they obtain any large measure 
of support—and nonsense is once more heard that had not been 
heard since 1914, when the Government of the day told us, through 
the authoritative lips of its Lord Chancellor, that the prospect of 
European peace had never been brighter, and, on the authority 
of its Chancellor of the Exchequer, that, thanks to the disappear- 
ance of the German danger, now was the auspicious moment for 
Great Britain to disarm. 

It is amazing that Bourbons should still find audiences to 
listen to men who manifestly contributed to provoke the war— 
which they pronounced “unthinkable”—by convincing the 
aggressor that the British Empire was not a factor to be reckoned 
with, as any “ Liberal Government ”’ would be “too proud to 
fight,” and as we now know, had the issue rested exclusively with 
Liberal statesmanship the Potsdam Pacifist cabal in the Asquith 
Cabinet, headed by Mr. Lloyd George, would have carried the 
day in August 1914. France would then have been left to her 
fate. The present Prime Minister has been so obliging as to 
declare in terms that France was nothing to the mass of his 
colleagues, and that but for the accident of Germany’s invasion 
of Belgium neither “ financial England” nor “ Liberal England ” 
would have entered the war. Such was the situation on August 1, 
1914, when Lord Kitchener was being hustled out of the country 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Lloyd George) was 
constituting himself the mouthpiece of the panic-stricken City 
magnates who inundated Downing Street and threatened a 
Cabinet, not suffering from excess of valour, with instant national 
bankruptcy in the event of Great Britain going to war—any war, 
these wiseacres averred, would ruin us forthwith. It is interesting 
to recall that although every German Jew—many of whom had 
the entrée of 10 Downing Street—was on the-war-path, or rather 
the peace-path—on behalf of his “ spiritual home,” which only 
required a few days of British neutrality in order to overwhelm 
France—the phalanx of plutocrats contained firms that had 
battened on this country during several generations and were 
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supposed to be “ more British than the British.” Nor was it only 
the great German garrison in our midst who were working for 
Germany at this moment. The stampede included many “all- 
British ” financiers without a drop of German blood in their veins, 
who were terror-stricken at suddenly finding themselves on the 
verge of war with £50,000,000 of German bills “ accepted” and 
outstanding in London. In those days £50,000,000 was deemed 
an enormous sum. 

To be fair to Mr. Asquith—though some persons nowadays 
would pile on to him the entire responsibility for a humiliating 
page of British policy, conveniently ignormg that his First 
Lieutenant, Mr. Lloyd George, was an active and most pernicious 
factor—the City storm, fanned by the Treasury, would have 
overborne many a more robust and resolute man than the chief 
of the “‘ Wait-and-Sees,” who, though drifting, preferred to drift in 
the right direction. His First Lieutenant was in full cry the other 
way. It was but a microscopic minority of Ministers who were 
prepared to support France on Black Saturday (August 1), and 
as, In the exigencies of electioneering at Edinburgh, Mr. Runciman, 
a member of that Cabinet, has raised a corner of the veil covering 
an earlier crisis in 1909 when he claims to have fought for a big 
Navy with Sir Edward Grey against Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. 
Winston Churchill (then the ringleaders of the Little Navy Party 
in the Asquith Government), we may at last hope for further and 
better particulars concerning the réle of various dramatis persone 
during the famous Twelve Days of July-August 1914. We know 
that the goats greatly outnumbered the sheep, and although Mr. 
Runciman’s recent platform attack on Mr. Lloyd George’s lack of 
prevision suggests that the critic was among the sheep, he will 
not persuade many students of those exciting events that he was 
other than a goat. 

It is news to the world that, unlike Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Runci- 
man had intelligent anticipation of the Great War before the storm 
burst, as there is no recorded utterance giving any colour to this 
notion, while several statements were noted by reputable reporters 
on several occasions which afterwards appeared in print and were 
never repudiated by Mr. Runc'man. They encouraged the world 
to believe that he was as blind as the rest of the Cabinet of Bats 
to that which stared them in the face, and as we know to-day, the 
“Wee Free ” Party have relapsed into pre-war pacifism and hail 
Mr. Keynes as the only true prophet. However, for the purpose 
of ingratiating himself with Edinburgh, Mr. Runciman disclosed 
himself as a seer, who, so long ago as 1909, waged desperate warfare 
behind the scenes on behalf of the future Grand Fleet. After 
quoting this instructive passage from Mr. Lloyd George’s Budget 
Speech of April 1909 : 

In my judgment it would be criminal insanity to throw away eight millions, the 
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cost of four Dreadnoughts, to build gigantic fleets to encounter mythical armadas 
Rich nation as we are, we cannot afford to build navies against nightmares. 
Mr. Runciman added * : 

He [Mr. Runciman] never voted or spoke against naval expenditure. If he might tell 
them a word or two of secret history, he would tell them how Mr. Lloyd George approached 
the question of the Navy in 1909-10. Mr. McKenna, who was then First Lord of the 
Admiralty, on the information before him, and which he communicated to the Cabinet, 
declared that it was necessary to add to our strength in that year by laying down, 
among a large number of small craft, four extra Dreadnoughts, and Mr. Lloyd George 
and Mr. Churchill opposed that programme. Lord Grey and he [the speaker] made it 
clear that if the requisite naval strength was not accorded to the Admiralty, if funds 
were not made available for increasing our naval strength, Lord Grey and he would retire 
along with Mr. McKenna from the Government. Now he would ask, as they looked 
back over the past six years, who had the foresight ? 

So at last a considerable cat is let out of the Radical bag. It 
might have been larger. Conceivably Mr. Runciman wished to 
spare the susceptibilities of former colleagues, or he might have 
added—there was no concealment at the time in the Little Navy 
Press—that Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Churchill went beyond 
remonstrance. They were so set in their hostility to the British 
Navy that they tendered their resignations to their chief, Mr. 
Asquith, as a protest against these essential Dreadnoughts. 
Unfortunately, instead of seizing the opportunity of discarding 
such colleagues, Mr. Asquith characteristically faltered and pal- 
tered, finally persuading the mutineers. to remain, arpa 
making some “concessions” which resulted in our Fleets being 
deprived of less conspicuous parts than Dreadnoughts—the Dread- 
noughts being only delayed. This curious chapter was completed 
two years later when, on the occasion of the Agadir crisis—which 
had been encouraged by the attitude of our Little Navyites—the 
British Fleets were found to be anything but ready for war—Mr. 
McKenna was unceremoniously extruded from the Admiralty in 
favour of Mr. Churchill and, stranger still, Mr. Churchill forthwith 
became the advocate and apostle of Grand Fleets, while Mr. 
McKenna relapsed into his former “ Treasury attitude” and 
hinted that, if he remained First Lord, our Navy would cost 
us less ! ¢ 

* See speech in the Usher Hall, Edinburgh, April 7, reported in The Scotsman, 
April 8, 1920. 

+ This was Mr. McKenna’s intelligent anticipation in the year of Agadir, which 
conveyed no more to him than to his colleagues: 

‘* Nobody recognizes more fully than I do the economic waste of expenditure on arma- 
ments, and it was with great satisfaction to myself that I was able to hold out to the 
House of Commons last March the hope that the tide of naval expenditure would cease 
to rise at the end of this year. I thought myself justified.then in saying that if there 
was no fresh increase in foreign naval programmes I anticipated that so far from an 
addition we should have an actual reduction in our Naval Estimates for next year 
I feel justified in repeating that statement now.” (Right Hon. R. McKenna, M.P., First 
Lord of the Admiralty, afterwards Home Secretary, Abersychan, September 26, 1911.) 
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Such are the men by whom this unfortunate country is 
overned. They see nothing and foresee nothing. They prepare 
or peace when war is inevitable and impending, and when, after 

a series of hairbreadth escapes, we avoid the catastrophe invited 
by their incompetence, they coolly demand that the country 
should act as though there had been no war, and as though those 
alone are fit to ah in whom the gift of the gab is abnormally 
developed and who stand publicly convicted in the eyes of the 
world as champion muddlers whom no self-respecting vestry would 
trust further than it could see. 

Occasionally the habit of oratory in which Front Benchers 
excel proves their own undoing, as, for example, in the case of 
Mr. Runciman, who forgets that people living in glass houses 
shouldn’t throw stones. That Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Churchill 
fought the vital Naval Estimates of 1909, and that Mr. McKenna 
on that one occasion, much to his credit, stood to his guns, is 
common knowledge. Nor is it surprising to learn that Sir Edward 
Grey backed the First Lord and the Sea Lords as he had done 
throughout the long, perilous struggle against the disarmament- 
mongers of his own Party and his own Government. We owe him 
a great debt for his loyalty and his staunchness on this issue as 
for his steadfast adherence to the Entente, which but for him 
would have perished during the predominance of the Potsdam 
Party in pre-war days. How Sir Edward Grey, being the patriot 
that all know him to be, and without any personal axe to grind 
or personal vanity to feed, was ever induced to give his countenance 
to that criminal Declaration of London, is among the major 
mysteries of our time. In old days he was keenly alive to the 
German danger. He regarded the Entente as the corner-stone of 
British foreign policy. He was a consistent and reliable upholder 
of a big British Navy, without which he knew both our own 
country and European civilization would be engulfed. Neverthe- 
less, he sanctioned the Declaration of London—designed and 
calculated to cripple the greater sea-Power, and he instructed our 
Delegates at The Hague Peace Conference to weaken the position 
of naval belligerents in favour of naval neutrals, which could not 
fail to be of immense assistance to potential enemies Was it 
that Sir Edward—who is a natural Pacifist—-fondly imagined that, 
so far as Great Britain was concerned, war was a thing of the past, 
and that it was therefore our interest to strengthen the status of 
spectators ? This was amazing misjudgment in a Foreign Minister 
surveying an explosive Continent five years before the Great War. 

We have never heard the inside history of the Declaration of 
London, and should like to have it now that the prison-house is 
revealing many of its secrets. We suspect it to have originated 
with Liberal lawyers, of whom Lord Haldane was at the time 
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the most important and influential. Lord Reading, then Sir 
Rufus Isaacs, may also have had a hand in it. However irre- 
proachable their motives, they were unconsciously playing 
Germany’s game, and if we ever got to the bottom of the intrigue 
to transfer the advantages of superior sea-power to the Mailed 
Fist without the formality of knocking out the British Fleet, 
we should probably find the usual wire-pulling by the more or 
less Hidden Hand which habitually moves British policy against 
British interests in peace and in war. 

British statesmen of all Parties are all the more easy victims 
because all apparently suffer from the same incurable delusion— 
namely, that because, in their own jargon, “ Peace is the greatest 
of British interests’ there can never be another war, or, alter- 
natively, should other Powers “ go off their heads” and perpe- 
trate this enormity, we should, anyhow, remain sane, i.e. neutral. 
They argue before every war as they argued before 1914, that 
as there was no war at the moment—or only little wars—and as 
all “responsible statesmen” from Kaisers downwards professed 
an unalterable devotion to peace, war was so outside the range 
of practical politics as to make all serious preparation superfluous. 
War, nevertheless, came, largely owing to the demonstrative 
pacifism of British Governments and the knowledge that we had 
“no army,” as Lord Kitchener bluntly said at the time. By 
stupendous and unexampled efforts, and because our people are 
essentially a greater and sounder people than Junker-ridden 
Germany, we ultimately emerged victorious, but weary and 
impoverished. Even after this convulsion the only idea of our 
Party leaders the moment war is over, and even before it is over, 
is to scrap every element that contributed to success and to once 
more reduce British armaments until our weakness again becomes 
positively provocative to the enemy, as it was six years ago. 
They have learned no single lesson from this cataclysm and cherish 
every fallacy which has cost the country the flower of its yo 
manhood. Just as we were told before the war that there fee 
be no war, because Germany was as pacifist as we were, to-day 
we are told that the war was so horrible as to make any other 
war impossible, and therefore all we need do is to enter the grand 
international fool’s paradise of the League of Nations—which is 
the newest edition of the Declaration of London and ruinous 
from the British point of view. 

Just as the Declaration of London was framed to put British 
sea-power out of action and to make the world safe for the 
submarine, so the League of Nations is to-be made the pretext 
for disarming the Entente while the enemy drives a coach-and six 
through the Second Treaty of Versailles amid the enthusiastic 
applause of the International Jew, the Independent Labour Party, 
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and with the connivance of our Jew-ridden, Labour-ridden poli- 
ticians. All the indications go to show that the core of our 
country remains sound. The People (with a capital P) are all 
right ; they are neither Boches nor Bolshevists. Only the poli- 
ticians (with a small p) are rotten. Nor is the dry-rot confined 
to one Party; it pervades all. Our vaunted Coalition of a pre- 
dominantly Unionist hue has pursued as pro-Boche a policy since 
the Armistice as Mr. Lloyd George has dared, and when things 
become too hot for him he tries to get out of his mess by raising 
the “‘anti-Bolshevik” war-cry, cynically tarring with the brush of 
Lenin and Trotsky the British working classes, who are better 
citizens and sounder patriots than a Prime Minister who abroad 
has done everything to help Bolshevism everywhere, being held 
more responsible for its triumph in Russia than any other foreigner, 
with the solitary and unenviable exception of President Wilson. 
That our politicians recognize that the People are different in 
kind from themselves is clear from the contrast between their 
appeals at the hustings and the policies they pursue when in 
power. In his eagerness to impress Edinburgh, as already noted, 
Mr. Runciman claims to have opposed and beaten Mr. Lloyd 
George and Mr. Churchill when both were “ Limehousing” at the 
expense of the Fleet in 1909. If he joined forces upon that occa- 
sion with Sir Edward Grey, as he believes he did, Mr. Runciman 
is to be congratulated on for once finding himself in such company 
in such a cause. Mr. Lloyd George may have been surprised at 
this sudden enthusiasm for Dreadnoughts on the part of the 
President of the Board of Agriculture (the round hole in which 
the square man then was), who was generally scheduled as a 
Pacifist. When Mr. Runciman tells the unwary electors of 
Edinburgh that he “ never voted or spoke against naval expen- 
diture” it can only have been from lack of the courage of his 
convictions. If there was one Front Bencher to whom all expen- 
diture on arms was anathema it was this same Mr. Runciman, 
who in terms described it as “ gall and wormwood.” Admittedly, 
he hated the British Army more than the British Navy—even 
professional Pacifists with an eye to the main chance were chary 
of “ strafing ’’ our sea-power—but no one was more contemptuous 
than he of naval expenditure, as our readers will see for them- 
selves. Though to-day Mr. Runciman seeks re-entry into public 
life as a man of acumen and foresight as compared with Mr. Lloyd 
George, if any prize for pre-war fatuity were offered, we should 
be hard put to it to say whether it should be awarded to the 
present Prime Minister for his crassness in 1914 or to Mr. Runciman 
for a series of carefully considered gaffes, spread over a series of 
years, which will help the future historian to understand how we 
came to drift into the Great War, though it may not enable him 
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to realize why Mr. Runciman desires fresh opportunities of mani- 
festing his genius for government or how any constituency could 

q be found to elect him. 

i: What dangers had they to fear in Europe? Germany had been sobered by a demo- 
cratic movement, which was a Free Trade movement within her borders, Austria might 
show signs of disintegration, but she was not likely to fall under German influence. . . . 
So, with sober men to conduct our affairs, there was no fear of entanglement with the 
Continent of Europe. If that were so he should vote straight and solid for a reduction 
of the Army. (Mr. Runciman, M.P., at Thornton Heath, December 5, 1905.) 

In the Army vote he wanted a reduction, not of thousands, but of millions. That 
was only possible by encouraging the Volunteers and reducing the Regulars. We 
required a Regular Army only for the frontier of India. . . . With sober men at our head, 
there was no reason why we should be entangled in Continental discord. (Mr. Runci- 
man, M.P., Parliamentary Secretary to the Local Government Board, afterwards 
President Board of Trade, Halifax, January 11, 1906.) 

The Army was going down in expenditure year by year. From the Treasury point 
of view he did not think that the expenditure had been reduced far enough, and he hoped 
Mr. Haldane would succeed in his next year’s estimates in keeping his figures below 
those of last year. (Mr. Runciman, M.P., Financial Secretary to the Treasury, after- 
wards President Board of Trade, Oldham, October 8, 1907.) 

The Liberal Government had succeeded in reducing the expenditure, and he hoped 
during the present winter and next year they would be still further able to reduce it on 
both the Army and the Navy. (Mr. Runciman, M.P., Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury, afterwards President Board of Trade, Glasgow, November 18, 1907.) 

He must honestly confess that when he saw the armaments expanding it was gall 

i and wormwood to his heart, for the huge amount of money spent on the Army was a 

; sore point with every one in the Treasury. (Mr. Runciman, M.P., Financial Secretary 
to the Treasury, afterwards President Board of Trade, Liverpool, December 5, 1907.) 
These extracts speak for themselves and would only spoil by 
any comment. It is somewhat curious that if by 1909 Mr. 
Runciman had become the ardent and self-sacrificing champion 
of the British Navy he now imagines, that five years later his 
own father was still professing all the son’s original heresies. 
Sir Walter Runciman thus let himself go at a Liberal bazaar a 
few months before the war: 

If the Liberal Government did not check this extravagant expenditure on armaments 

_ it would have to stand the consequences. There was a very strong feeling in favour of 
economy, and if they deviated from this policy it would be unwise for the nation and 


] certainly disastrous for the Party. (Sir Walter Runciman, Bart., father of the Minister, 
‘ M.P. for Hartlepool, at Sunderland, Liberal Bazaar, February 11, 1914.) 


It is even odder that after the statesman son had discovered 
the value of British sea-power and was battling inside the Cabinet 
against the Little Navy faction—so to speak, carrying his political 
life in his hands—that he should not only have abstained from 
imparting his new faith to his compatriots, but that he should 
have gone out of his way to pour ridicule on Dreadnoughts. One 
would like to know how Mr. Runciman, who claims to be a man of 
probity, can reconcile these speeches with his suggestion at Edinburgh 
that he was a consistent champion of our Naval Estimates : 


They had got against them the nervous patriots who had a passion for superfluous 
y Dreadnoughts, and did not know which end came first. They had also got against 
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them some really observant creatures who saw German Dreadnoughts in every fog and a 
German spy in every country inn. (Right Hon. W. Runciman, M.P., Southampton, 
August 31, 1909.) 

You can put up about 10,000 cottages for £1,500,000. For £3,000,000 somewhere 

near 20,000 cottages. How much do you think Dreadnoughts are costing ? Somewhere 
in the region of £2,500,000 apiece. For the price of little more than a single Dreadnought 
you can put up 20,000 cottages. (Right Hon. W. Runciman, M.P., Yeadon, November 29, 
1913.) 
One cannot help suspecting that the tardy conversion of the 
Runciman, family from Little Navyism to Big Navyism came 
from an unexpected quarter—namely, Germany, who would un- 
doubtedly have conquered this country had our Runcimen carried 
the day as regards British armaments. The enemy was, however, 
so ungrateful for their Pacifist services as to actually shell the 
father’s constituents at Hartlepool at an early a of the war, 
provoking this protest from their Member, which is generally 
regarded as among the gems of our time : 

I hardly think, after diligent search, that there could be discovered an uncivilized 
race, inhabiting any part of the globe, who could match the ingrained scoundrels who 
have so recently as the 16th instant added a further laurel to their fame for colossal 
murder by shelling some of our unprotected seaboard towns, with results that will stamp 
them for all time as heinous polecats. (Sir Walter Runciman, Bart., M.P. for Hartle- 
pool, in the Daily Chronicle, December 22, 1914.) 


It speaks volumes for the vitality of Great Britain that she 
can survive under the auspices of the Charlatans who oppose 
the Coalition and the Charlatans who compose it. Whilst keenly 
conscious of each other’s imperfections, and prepared to rate one 
another at their true worth, these one-time colleagues are con- 
sumed with self-approval and sincerely believe that all is well 
so long as they are allowed to misrule and exploit their easy- 
going, good-natured compatriots. They must not, however, 
imagine that outside their immediate entourage they are taken 
at anything Jike their own valuations. In the present poverty- 
stricken state of British public life there is so little competition 
that all our pre-war “duds” remain en evidence. Both Houses 
of Parliament are literally cumbered with the debris of exploded 
reputations. 

This may either be interpreted as a symptom of decadence in 
the Mother of Parliaments or as a demonstration of exuberant 
national self-confidence, i.e. a rooted belief in the British public 
that if the “duds” who drifted into war and “ the duds” who 
muddled the war, so as to keep us constantly within sight of 
calamity, could not effect the downfall of Great Britain, nothing 
human could do so. Assuredly our political Mandarins con- 
tinually tempt Providence, but so far Providence has saved us 
from them, though how long this benevolence will last, Heaven 
only knows. 


Mr. Lloyd George, who appears to be completely demoralized 
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by the autocracy accorded to him by his weaker brethren ever 
since the Armistice put the Fighting Men in the background and 
the Talking Men in the foreground, has played the part of a 
wrecker. He is busily destroying the mighty and noble comrade- 
ship of arms which united countless Allies throughout the Great 
War, and he has resurrected the Continental legend of Perfidious 
Albion, whom no other Power can trust, which some of us were 
so sanguine as to hope had been permanently buried by British 
tenacity and British staunchness. Quarrelling for the sake of 
quarrelling is a recognized Welsh failing. So long as Welshmen 
quarrel among themselves no harm is done. Even when they 
quarrel with Scotsmen, with Englishmen, or with Irishmen it does 
not much matter. There is enough sense in these islands— 
especially in England and Scotland—to prevent domestic brawls 
from becoming dangerous. But when this hobby is carried into 
international relations, and the British Prime Minister of the day 
ony himself to treat one or other of our Allies as political 
arties in this country allow themselves to be treated by a 
Political Strategist (who cannot make up his mind whether to 
immortalize himself as a Disraeli or a Gladstone), it becomes 
more serious. 
It is a new departure to make foreign affairs, like home affairs, 
a Party arena. The Press, as we saw last month, can do much 
to counteract the mischief whenever it becomes public property, 
but in many cases the harm is done behind the scenes, without 
any outsider having wind of it. Some injuries are irremediable 
from the moment decision is taken, because action automatically 
follows, and British policy may be irretrievably committed in the 
wrong direction without the country knowing anything about it. 
Our Allies are equally helpless. They cannot imitate President 
Wilson and appeal to the British people over the head of our 
Government. It is with the latter that they have to deal, and 
which is, for international purposes, the British Empire. The 
present personal autocracy of Mr. Lloyd George—which is what 
this wretched Coalition has brought us to—is the only British 
organ confronting foreigners. France, Italy, Belgium, or 
Poland are in the same position vis-a-vis the Chameleon of 
Downing Street that Downing Street was towards the Hermit of 
the White House. Just as the latter was treated throughout the 
Peace Conference as though he were the United States—though 
it now transpires that he was not even its mandatory—so Mr. 
Lloyd George is for the time being Great Britain. His vagaries 
become “ British vagaries.” His perfidies towards our friends 
become “ British perfidies.”” His intrigues with our enemies are 
“ British intrigues.” He is an effective cause of the reawakening 
of Anglophobia on both sides of the Atlantic. We can hardly be 
surprised that a politician who inspires profound mistrust through- 
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out all classes of his own community—despite the sleepless 
propaganda of “a kept Press” and a controlled cinematography 
—should be equally distrusted elsewhere. We shall recover from 
the evils of Lloyd Georgism at home once we get rid of this corrupt 
and corrupting regime. Political memories are short, and twenty 
years hence his name may convey as little to the average man as 
that of Lord Liverpool signified twenty years after the close of 
the Napoleonic Wars, though he had been Prime Minister at the 
hour of Waterloo and was in power during the Vienna Peace 
Congress. 

The modern method of booming any conspicuous public man 
is overwhelming at the moment, but its very extravagance 
produces reaction, and Lloyd Georgism will fade away like 
Liverpoolism. To the electors of 1815 Liverpool was “the man 
who won the war ’’—his Party remained in power for half a 
generation afterwards—but when events came to be seen in proper 
perspective it was realized that Nelson and oe no 
negligible factors, and that neither in policy nor administration 
had responsible statesmen shone, though they were no less eager 
than their successors to claim the kudos of victory. So as the 
inner history of the Great War becomes known the Lloyd George 
legend of the Sunday Press will vanish, and though it were pre- 
mature to indulge in positive forecast, one may safely predict 
that only one national leader will secure enduring fame—namely, 
the splendid veteran of France who was summoned to power by 
the people in the teeth of French politicians in the dark days of 
1917 and by the sheer force of an indomitable personality turned 
the tide of Defeatism, gained the confidence of the Allied Armies 
as had no other statesman during the war, and created the 
conditions which enabled the genius of Foch and the character of 
Haig—with the aid of the avalanche of American man-power—-to 
gain the victory at least a year ahead of the expectations of the 
most sanguine optimist. If Monsieur Clemenceau be the only 
statesman of the Entente secure of immortality while the name 
of Foch will live for all time, Great Britain need not grudge these 
great Frenchmen their fame. We have no reason to belittle 
British leadership in any department of war except politics, 
where we have lamentably failed, through our inability during 
five fateful years to throw up men capable of rising to the height 
of an inspiring occasion—able to forget their own miserable selves, 
their contemptible careers, and their paltry factions. The spirit 
of the Front Trenches was never reflected on the Front Benches. 
Our sailors and soldiers were splendid. But one’s hand would 
wither, the ink would dry up, the compositor would strike, if we 
applied any such epithet to our war politicians. We need only 
contrast the glorious position of our country at the moment of 


the Armistice, when the Fighting Men had spoken their last word, 
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with our plight to-day after the Talking Men have been at it for 
a year and a half. Had the Coalition Government regretted the 
victory of 1918 and deliberately determined to throw away its 
most precious fruits they could scarcely have acted differently. 
It may be accident and not design. 

It is certainly most unfortunate that our Prime Minister should 
be so constituted as to be temperamentally unfit to take any large, 
clear, sustained, resolute or consistent grip of any international prob- 
lem at a time when international problems are what really matter, 
and when our internal affairs are governed by foreign affairs. It is 
indeed a tragedy, not only for Great Britain, but for all our Allies, 
that Mr. Lloyd George should positively enjoy chucking our friends 
and kowtowing to our enemies at the instance of advisers who 
may conceivably be disinterested, but who have never known the 
difference between Germany and France—between a German and 
a Frenchman—and now never will. To make everything worse 
for Great Britain as for her Allies—though easier for our Prime 
Minister—such Opposition as there is in this country, whether 
labelled “‘ Liberal ”’ or “‘ Labour,”’ is chiefly anxious to demonstrate 
that as regards the supreme and dominating question of Germany, 
nothing may be hoped from any change of Government. if 
possible, Liberalism and Labour are more “ Defeatist’’ than the 
Coalition—yet more under the thumb of the International Jew— 
still more enamoured of the League of Nations, to which they are 
itching to elect as a full and honoured member, unchanged and 
unchanging, because unchangeable, Germany. 

It is said to be darkest just before dawn, so we must console 
ourselves as best we may at a time when there is no daylight on 
the horizon, by the reflection that our political emancipation may 
be at hand, though we can’t guess a se relief will come. In 
any event the politicians of all Parties are getting deeper and 
deeper into the mire of their own creation, and as can be gathered 
from Mr. Bonar Law’s pathetic cry, are becoming conscious of 
their general discredit. If we can only prevent them from 
mortally injuring the Entente we should be able to come through, 
but there is in some Welshmen a degree of perversity which makes 
them exceedingly dangerous when they are pitchforked into the 
highest positions without any restraining influence except col- 
leagues who don’t count. ; 

Mr. Lloyd George is ingamuck. Unless he can be stopped, 
Great Britain will find herself isolated in a world consisting of 
estranged friends and active enemies—we shall be in a hopeless 
minority in the League of Nations, which will become a pro- 
German agency, and the only remaining doubt about the next 
war will be its precise date. 


L. J. MaxseE 
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